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Signed into law ana, »iO>sequently;» large sums of federal funds 
were diverted to augment and in^rove our nation’s educational 
programs o Among other tasks ^ this monumental work of law 
earmarked monies for the training and preparation of secondary 
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the fact that counselors were needed in secondary schools, 
it did seem that, the nation *s sense of educational priorities 
was somewhat askew ^ Rather than concentrating on the etiology 
of student problems and working toward preventative guidance. 



the ultimate objective of this act was, in essence, to con- 
centrate on the symptoms of such problems (i«e», school 

dropouts ) c 

In 1964, as an extension of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, tmiCiB were finally reserved for the education 



and preparatlcn of elementary school counselors « With the 
approval of that leglalaticm It appeared that guidance would 
at last become a reality for students of all ageSo Guidance 
workers were encouraged to plan and strive for trulj contin- 



uous and developmental programs o This dream achieved fruition 
in some cases, bat in others many proposed elementary counsel® 
ing programs were indeed nothing more than old secondary-school 
paradigms which were being refitted for another rwHo It is a 
regrettable, but established fact that a nuniber of these new 
elementary programs have accoi^ipi 3 . 1 shed little more than to 
attract addltitmal federal funds into their school districts’ 



coffers o 

Despite the salient flaws in many such programs, the past 
two years have witnessed a markedly increased demand for 
elementary guidance services. «> Hence due to the recency of 
this field it is patently ii^^ortant that the elementary 
counselor avoid the pitfalls which have. In the past, haxnporsd 
his colleagues in secondary guidance o Quick and easy ’’remedies” 
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for a prograci^s growing pains should not be substituted for 
succinct, yet reasonably flexible goalSa 'Furthermore, 
educators must forever remain acutely attuned and sensitive 
to the unique qiialitlas and needs of all elementary school 
children* In order to coolly with this demand a program 
must be designed that is congment with the structure of the 
elezzientary school zzzilieuo The author intends this paper to 
serve as a vehicle whereby he might closely scrutinise these 
exigencies and attenq^t to posit an approach equal to the 
nature of the problems confronting primary school children* 



II . The Importance of Early Childhood SducaMoa 
A* Academic ggyj^lflgma^ ^ X&SCA 

One can fully recognise and con^rehend the linportant 
need for prixoary school guidance by merely surveying the 
research and literature in the field of child development* 

Bloom (32:230) reports that 

-here is an increasing level of determination 
in the individual’s characteristics with 
increasing age and this Is reflected both 
in the increased predictability of the char® 
acteristlcs and In the decreased amount of 
change in measurezaent of the characteristics 
from one point in time to another* 



Bloom (32:127) also has declared that ”a|^roximately 50 per 
cent of general achievement at grade 12 (age 18) has been 
reached by the end of grade three (age 9)«” Furthermore 
Dr« Bloom (32:177) has revealed that at a mean age of nearly 
two ^\o«at least otrje-tiiird of the variance at adolescence in 
Intellectual Interests, dependency, and aggression Is predic- 
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In eaaence:^ Bloom (32:218) is aaylag that changes In 
indivldui.^1 characteristics can he more easily facilitated 
if they are attainted earlier in on© * s development » » o , ’ 

\dilch is the period of most rapid growth »” Once these dcvcl- 
opmental curves begin to level off the characteristics tend 
to remain more sta.ble« Bloom (32:229) concludes that the 
initial five to seven years of one’s life are probably the 
in^oi-tant years for the beginniiig of characteristics gener- 
ally lauded as ’ desirable humsn qualities/’ Shaffer and 
Shoben (180:406) also cite the iaaportance of early learning 
and add that 

much of later leamlngo o oinvolves a modification 
of adjustment patterns rather than the acquisi® 
tion of new onsso For these reasons ^ childhood 
is a crucially formative period <, 

Henccc, cne » s early environment and interrelationships tend to 

be of the utmost isiap'ortanee in establishing lasting behavioral 

characteristics «- 

Although Bloom^s findings tend to bode rather ominously# 

iM terms of a child futur® growth in school# he does offer 

a ray of hope» (32:227)) notes that 

. o o although %ie are pessimistic about producing 
major changes in a characteristic after it has 
reach^^d. a hlgix l@vel of stability# w© are opti- 
mistic about the poss5.biIitie® of the individual 
being helped to 1mm mys of utillging his 
chamcterlstlcs in more effective ways# both 
for his own welfare and for more productive 
ccsatributlmis to society c 
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This modification o;r assisti«5ie® will of course be more assured 
of success if it ia commanced early in a person’s life and 
Bloom (32:22?) believes that there ”.oo are respcsnsibilities 
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for counaeling anfi aiaidiing the individual so as to enable 

h5,m to l9^d & productive aud satisfying life® 

Robert J. Havinghurst, la his coacarn with dev«lC5.mental 

tasks j also stresses the in®iortance of early guidance and 
educational experience. The ages three or four already mark 
a time when "the individual's self Is effective Ui the defin- 
ing and accOT^ilishing of his developmental tasks." Havlnghi.u-st 
holds that there are certain times when an individual is ready 

to learn and 

the task is not achieved at the pr^er tisae 
It '■•Mill not te achieved well and failure to this 
tLk wllS cause partial or complete failure to 
the schlavament of other taalta yet vo come (100.3). 

Developmental tasks ^ according to Havtoghurat, can 

... arise from phys teal “^tarati^, from the pres^ 
of cultxural processes upon the individual^ fr^ai t. 
dLi^Ss7a3®lrati«3. and values of the ®«ygias 
Berson^iity'o aod they arise in most ii\ 

combination' of these factors acting together (100; tj. 

Bdutaids si^porte Havtogharst * s beliefs and Illustrates 

^hair ia^ortanc® by stating that 

If the critica.1 period in learning hypothesis 

^liL S h««an\etogs^. . 

IS^sSntLrmsfrSis^to C73 s69) . 

Experience to also MCO®air.ed to b« toportaat to child develop- 
ment by other scholars. Phillip Veraon asserts that by the 
time a child enters school his prior toteractien experience 
between stimuli to the home and his inherent potentiality 
will "... detenaJ-Tse his rate of progress for the next few 

years (206 ? 489) « 
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Possessing this wealth of developmental information, 
educators must seiee the initiative and employ this knowledge 3 
both quickly and Intelligently, in the primary grades where 
it can be most effective, Bruner strongly feels that "the 
more elementary a course and the younger its students, the 
more serious must be its pedagogical aim of forming the Intel- 






lectuaX powers of those whwi it serves (41:73;:' «* Prerlchs 
(82) cautions that certain identifiable characteristics coi 
to potential dropouts can be observed even in the first grade. 
One can take cognizance from the preceding information, that 
not only time but quality is of the essence in early education , 



B, ^„ial SaoSisssi 

In focusing our attention upon the Intellectual growth 
of children, we must be cautious not to neglect the social 
and emotional aspects of the maturational process, Once 
again research yields rich information supporting the need 
for early education and intervention to combat the problems 
of young people c Biddle (19544) writes that the personality 
of an Individual Is ”..o the result of the cumulative influence 
of every experience he has had,” Sigmund Freud indicated that 
he found children easier to work with because their superegos 
were still lncorap)lete and were dependent upon the vicissitudes 
of their interactions vrith parents and significant others. 
Finally Kagan and Moss in their developmental research indicate 
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, . , that many of the behaviors exhibited by the child 
during the period 6 to 10 yeai-s of age, and a few 
during the period 3 to 6, were moderately good pre- 
dictors of theoretically related behaviors during 
early adulthood. Ifesslve wlthdrawl frcsn stressful 
situations, dependency <ai family, ease-of -anger 



















0jf*ousR-2. 9 1^. v'oiveKi'Sr* litoi Ixiti? li.i.oc ’^JU&X 
social, interaction^ anxiety 5, ^ex-role iuwi&Ili- 
cation^ and jf ceimaX tmhavior ;-jr 

adulthood i;€?latfPd -ne* reasoneliXy 



analogous helmvii^r dwiing 

early school y^o cs i 1 1 4 5 26$} ♦ 



inhere are those*, sflthiis the iTleil if eduoacion ^id 

ths general gnibia»c.v Hho deery by € i??c/.itorh^ to assist 

children *rf?ho are ex|r>eriencl*ig {^ocisvl adJiitvaUirsn^ '-rroblenis o 
These critics yool£t^i-LmB and find a ocpowit of 



S'apport araong mmerous g^fOu^B x^ithin our soslety\ IVIthough 
their argismerAts crfteri &eam logical and axe .ar^ticv.l^ttely phrased^ 
they are based the spurious praisisa that sale purp>086 
of education ia to dissemlimte iiafosTsS/tic-ho'^ tlii.;’* 
defys reality beca.itB'C? it eimllengas &m natvxao Oaiciyrc.X::;. 

{ 45 «- 2 -S 39 ) has disciemed that a child belvm.;ta to t%^o influeatial 
Tjc^rldsg • that of his peers end that o£ adv^T.^: . ..wtcording to 
Woorim'.sth (-^13sS27)^^ ’^social participati©n Is niyt forced cm 
the Indlvidml as a Mces&ary maans for sadi-isfyl'ig other endSo 
It is rather a primary chame.ter:lBtlc of his behavior.,” In, 
keepijig with 'It has 'MvXaI that ’’ o o rcspeet 

and liking and approval are neccrsaary for hutmcin cs^siifort (2hi6oy 
Scholars ai?.eh m Thelan (gOl544|^ Kagan and Moss 
Havinghiu*st (lOOgSl) have BimomxQ^d that arm of th«^ moat iH^or« 
tant events cmd teaks during the years six and ten la learning 
to effectively relate to t^arie^s pear grofxpo 

Fr-ow. the pr€?cedlng resiarks it 5 ,/iould both foolish 

and er.roneous for a teacher to .arbltx‘a,rily ignon? pe<,^r influ- 
ences upon the IMlvidual child. "Teachers and counselor, e 
iroxst recognise thvtir responslbilllflss for helping children 
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acquire the social sldLlla necessary i’or getting along with 
others and for becoming effective and participating members 
of the total group (ll6s42)o" There la evidence to indicate 
that ”yown« children *s behavior is often inexplicable except 
as peer pressures are understood {935 5®}' Peer Influences 
not only influence a child»s image of himself {212s480, 90s264j 
188 s 595) but there is some data to indicate ”that the child’s 
peer group wields greater Influence tht^xi do significant adults 
(45:^15)0” Research has also revealed that children who 
are referred to mental health clinics are those who experience 
some manner of difficulty in relating to others (180:491). 

The antecedents of peer adjustment problems usually 
reside in a child’s eax*ly history. Ausubel (8:36) believes 

that 

deep-seated perscsnality defects rcoted la the 
parent^chlld relationship influenc^sf Indi**" 

vidualE to avoid interperscna3- to ^ 

varying degr’ees in preference to competing lor 
statue in the peer grou^o 

Dr. Auaubol goe« cm to relate that the "peer gro-up" is 111“ 
prepared to satiate the needs that Bsewy youmg people bring 
to the school setting. It tias also been confirmed that 
"emotional dependency aocos®>aniea (or precedes) inadequacy 
with peers One study has demceistrated that if 

a child is hlghlS) dependent upon adults in a pre school situa- 
tion it is most ISicely that he will have "relatively low 
aoclal status" wid wiU therefore participate a^cclaily in 
a rather limited manner Cl^^^s3«3). However, there is also 
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e'vj.dencs to show that a ho!MJ envlronfiaentj, which manifests a 
more democratic atmosphere^ is inclined to stimulate a 
child in such a manner that he will participate and derive 
much satisfaction from peer interactions ( 15 s 6 l). 

yoeie and SshQ^X J3SS3B1 -jSsxijr 
i„ .sstkOil sjaaEs. a SMMU^ 

Althouth educators could conveniently deposit all of the 
blame for a child’s social failures on the parents, no one 
C6U1 honestly or conspletely exculpate himself from this burden « 
Rather we must be cogni2iant of the socle tali condition which 
hamper or offer only meager support in enabling a child to 
make successfia aociaX adjustments. Jane Warters has observed 



otJportianitlos provided by the earner sin^xer 
society for acqiulrjU.ig social skills and under- 
standing through the day-to-day processes of 
growing ijp (2!07 1 5) « 

The youth of today are most often not permitted to be viable 
and contributing meEibars of our eeonom. 1 >c system and thus are, 
in a sense, aSdenatsd from participating in m&txy basic familial 
processes. In som«§ urban areas, the rapidly escalating- crime 
rate seriously curtails the freq,uency of opportunities that 
children have for making social contacts or participating in 
extra-curricular events <> Opportunities for socialijsatlc^ ^re 
also sparse in some rural areas where children commute long 
distancas to attend large a^ad imp^rsmal consolidated schools o- 
Thus a logical coroXlar'y, r^^suXting froM ■fchi;^se and other factors, 
is that today eMJ.dren often live very lonely, very stultify- 
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ing and extremely migratlfying lives. 

2c School P?rograms Can Ease Transition Prom Home to 
School’ 



In keeping with emotional and social development, a 

sizeable effort must be invested in the school orientation 

of children during the first crucial years. Erikson clearly 

emphasizes the importance of this transition by asserting 

that the child first '’entrance into life" must be school 

life (76s 258), Erikson goes on to add that It is important 

that a child not be mde to feel inferior when embarking 

upon his school career (76:260). Wrenn seeuis to agree with 

this idea and relates that 

the elementary school child early needs some 
appreciation of who he is and of what he is 
capable of doing* Unless this Is accomplished, 
the motivation for making the fullest use of 
himself will die It Is in the 

elementary school that we have the early begin- 
ning of a,ttltudes towards school and towards 
self which result in either steady growing or 
in an attitude of resentment and hostility which 
results in xuiderachievement and early dropout 
(214:148). 

Other writers such as ■ Dinkmeyer (63 : 311} , Van Hoose (205516) , 

and Gelatt (90:263) also feel strongly about the ini^)ortance 

of early school adjustment for children e Furthermore Van Hoose 

believes that young people are attempting three major processes 

when they initially enter school.. Basically: 

1« they are attempting to find a masculine or 
feminine image] 

2* they are developing an ideal and a conscience; and 
3„ they are moving toward their own mastery and away 
from the dependency of early childhood (204:l6). 

Mastering any one of these processes individually seems diffi- 
cult enough, but school children are often forced to confront 



them simultaneously o Hence, ws are left with little doubt 







why school can prove to be a traiimatic experience for many 
neophytes » 

A coraj^rehenslve school orientation has always been an 
imj2)ortant phase of the school program, but due to the dis~ 
tractions of today’s complex and rapid pace of living, it 
would seem wise to devote increased attention to this initial 
stepe Authors such as George Hill {10^), Nicholas Anastaslow 
(it), and Van Hoose (205) have commented on the demands that 
a modern technological society places on its young people ^ 
Pressure for academic achievement commences early in their 
careers and students are forced to remain in school for an 
ever-increasing portion of their lives. One can easily 
perceive that if a child cannot smoothly adapt to the school 
milieu, long years of misery and discouragement lie ahead. 

The i960 vmite House Conference on Youth enumerated the 
following influences which might aid in more clearly illus- 
trating the plight of young people ^ 

1» Increas.1jag mobility of the population with 
a definite trend toward an urbsm pattern of 
living. This mobility causes a large 
portion of the population to be confronted 
with situations where values and expectations 
are different from those they have 

2o Both parents working ^ in many instances with 
limited opportunity for family interaction. 

3o An increasing nuaiber of broken homes. Thirteen 
per cent of all youth under 18 in i960 lacked 
the guidance of two parents because of broken 
homes caused by death, divorce ^ or dessertlon. 

4. Increasing pressures for higher achievement; 
pressures for youth to be directed into axeas 
of study requiring skill in sclcmce and mathe- 
matics; and pressures for acceleration of 
students. 

5. Social expectations formerly valued at more 
levels moved to the elementary school . 

6.. Possible effects of mass media upon boys and 
girls . 






7, The explosion of knowledge, making it impos- 
sible for anyone to teach more than a 
of the content of any field of learning j 



In stark contrast to the preceding list of influences and 
demands we arc reminded by Mas low that 



the average child In our society generally prefers 
a s€ife, ordei^ly, predictable wor3.d, which he can 
count on, and in which unexpected, unmanageable 
or other dangerous things do not happen, and in 
which, in any case, he has a^-Powerf^ parents 
who protect Bnd shield him from hai*m (141,37o)» 



To further swell the child's growing list of burdens Slavson 
informs us that 



It is when the child Is placed In school that he 
experiences the full linpact of frustrations to 
basic drives for neuro-muscu3.ar and vaso-motor 
activity. Here he is required to use ext^siyely 
eund concertedly organs that are of not sufficient 
nature for such efforts <. At the same time, the 
use of other organs when they are growing rapidly 
and even at a maximal rate is limited and pro- 
hibited (136:22) » 



Some children, in fact a majority of them, arc able to 
miraculously suffer these influences with a minimum of diacern« 
able deleterious^ effects o However, Slavson {l85s280) notes 
that as c©n^>lex problems m the environment increase, their 
strain, some yoifflg pcopla with less capability and tolerance 
(187 s8) will be to withstand their pressure o It is 

at this Juncture that th© mental health worker is usually 
called upon to repair the damages c Heedless to say, he once 
again is forced t@ ignore the problem^® caue.es and- confront 
only the syis^toms dm to demands placed upon himo 



T.II „ The Rol e of . Guidance to Early ISduca tion 
Ao Must Display a Preventative Posture 



Wtiat is needl'd in €sil6Ei?iiits.ry sehoo3. is a type of 
’** early w 0 .ming wliilCii wouXo work to effectively locate 
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and as? 3 ist both nori^B.! and amotionaXiy troubled children in 
adjusting to and deriving full satisfaction from their school 
experiences. The teacher and the counselor together can work 
effectively toward this goal,. Davis (59s20l6) asserts that 
the teacher with training should develop a Vocedure ' which 
will work toward the modif|.catlon of certain behavioral 
patterns in children which are not , oconduclve to success- 
.ful furs^ait of workJ’ Stennet lends support to this thesis 
by citing statistics which indicate that 



abovit 5 10 per cent of all cliildren enrolled 

in elementary schools ca3:i be 
having adijustiva difflcuXtles of 

severity to warrant professiosial attencion. ( 19 ^. Jj) 



Stennet proceeds* to remark that '*a slgnificajfit n^smbei: of 

children who are- S.dentified as having emotional problems 
will -aitimately netd pr of e 8 siJiorial help In resolving their 
ti:roblem8a illbliterates the myth that chilren grow 

out of thsir by declaiming that ’^the emotionally 

handicapped t^ndiSi t© g^t- prog.r6BSlvely fa^ether 

behind hlB in academic achievement as he moves, oyer 

. H\** n. SIS It the teacher and 

the elementary yfiars 1 15 )^ 8 3-4). Ad a 

Q^xmmlat art f0?c«d to (sxpena « inor«:l»at8 s»oa«t of time 
aad effort if they hc^® to effect a«y chatigss in the heh 



o,f thts^ students, o 

B« Hwfc AU. Salts»S MMdaaJ; 

To Be of 8ubsfcairt.ial assistance to pt^U* in the eXemen- 
tary school the counselor «md teacher taiwt mxotal and utllire 
,11 avallAble data which is relevant to these children. In 
order for a counselor to understand a student he must thor- 
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oughly examine his situation in school (l4:125)» his home 
life and all other forces that are inpinging upon hl« 
physical, social eund psychological world. This is a very 
con^lex assignment for as Anna Freud (83slS) has said, "each 
child brings with him a collect loiri of characteristics, and 
reacts to the behavior of the kindergarten teacher in his 
own precise fashion^" 

We have learned from research that children are living 
a sty3.e of life that has Its roots in the home, community 
and playgroup environment (160:325, 91s 37)* Mead (145s 4?) 
describes how the child *s personality is developed in rela- 
tianship> to ‘'significant others" such as peers, parents and 
siblings. All of these factors are cordbined to make up a 
child *8 personality and "since the personality is at once a 
product and Instrumesfit of growth the Infant for shadows the 
child; the child the youth; the youth the man {9l2 3Cf}," 

Cn M»iat Concern Itself With Student *s Self-Ijoage 

•i.-Trrr — m ~iiiir!w ~T < m—m nr tiarrri-r-frrfi-iM^-. I'-iro m ••mm < if — ff Ji w». > i— ir»* n — » ffffrr ;35 

One very noteworthy factor which has a substantial impact 
upon a- chl3„d®3 personality is how that person perceives him» 



self , 



Bar VIS 






asserts "that evil self-image is a 



common denominator in various learning problems of diverse 
etiology.," She goes on to point out that the "fourth grade 
is a critical cutting p<»int .In terms of evil self <»lmage 
because at this times 



fX) basic skills supposed3,y have been acitulredi 
(2) student® are expected to begin to make ma^or 
um of the ability to general!.!© information, draw 
inf^rencas, etCo; and (3) the teachers cm. no longer 
set the classroom tone in the of gaining 

labe.nsrat!im for a child agid preventing pear crltl- 
or ""social isolation ( 175 s 310) „ 














If this is the easels then ”it is crucial that evil self-image 
be vigorously exposed and counteracted before remedial academic 
skills can be successfully introduced {175*310) •” 

One must remember when dealing with s elf -concept or self- 
image ^ that it does not take a child oi* his teacher (37) long 
to determine his position in the social structure of the 
classroom (94:223-224), especially in a more structured situa- 
tion ( 178 : 172 ), It is also relevant to under stasnd that the 
” • • o tendency to enhance the self is Inversely related to 
the maladjustment, the more poorly adjusted the individual 
the more self-depreclative, relatively speaking, he appears 
(^v4:43)o” Dodson (66:76) argues that the lack of ^self con- 
fidence can seriously limit and impair one’s endeavors, A 
poor self-concept caun also serve to make a child more 

anxious, less adjusted, and less effective in groups (63:311) •” 
Finally Super adds that 

the insecure and unsocialized person enters 
the new group awkwardly, without the emotional 
support he hopes to find there and which the 
preoccupied group leader is unable to give him; 
he thus alienates the other members of the 
gresup instead of winning their support. Palling 
at the start, he soon drops out of the group. , , 

(197:501).” 

Guidance Pro^ama Should Contain Specific Alms 
la «l8cw«8lng the work of the eleiaeataapy school counselor, 
the author failed to clearly delineate his precise role and 
for good reasons. Each school situation is voaique and no 
specific Joh outline would *»old true for every educational 
sotting. Nevertheless, there are some universal principles 
idiich should govern a co'unselor's performance regardless of 
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Perhaps the one outstanding principle that should be a 
characteristic of all counseling programs is the " . o facili» 
tation of human devclopittent (3U202| There are any number 
of ways to aid student development^ rangin from the intro- 
duction of new curricula to physical examixiations o The coun« 
selor can and should play a role in all of these by participating 
as a meniber of the guid^ce team„ 

A second principle to consider is that "guidance in the 
school setting represents an attempt to help pi^ills make more 
adequate adjustments both as individuals and as learners 
(205s9)*” ^h© counselor must always be concerned with the 

student as an individual (166,^8) for iit this age of data 
processing and assembly-»line education the individual is too 
often transgressed o Finally the counselor should be working 
tcward helping a student cope with his environment, because 
in the words of Jerome Bnmer (4l:129|, "psychological health 
is the difference between coping and def^mdingo" 

Students are ^ Benefi t Fr^ Guidance 

One subject which seems to emergv^ whenever one discusses 
counseling esibraces the type or types of stuuents a gu5.dance 
program should cGncem itself with« We know that in many 
guidance departments, the counselor is forced to cjcmfront 
student problems on a priority or "crisis oriented" basis. 

That is, the most sallently troubled students conaume th<<« 
bulk of the coimjiselor’^s time. As a result of this prsfcedure, 
many students with lesser difficulties nev^ir r^icelve the 









aftsistfiUBicG that they need and deserve » To theia the counselor 
is only ’’that nto who always takes Billy and Johnny to his 
office . ” 

Cixrrently sojae experts in the field of counselor education 
are atteu^ting to rectify this state of affairs^ but it also 
seems likely that this issue will continue to hirider guidance 
workers for some Consequently, while writers such as 

Kehas (ll6) work toward defining the place of guidance in 
the educational c^nprlculvsm, the practicing elementary coun- 
selor will go on confronting the ev^^ryday demands of dealing 
with priorities. Although it is not within the province of 
this paper to posit an overall soluticoi to this problem, the 
author will introduce some additional factor® to exacerbate 
an already thon^y issue , 

Mbst counseling texts religiously pronounce that the 
counselor is to deal with ”normal children” end that the 
emotionally disturbed students are to receive treatment from 
psychologists, psychiatrist®, or child therapists. Yet, 
paradoxically, the ^normal” school population ccmtains a 
vei^i table spectrum of emoticnal c<^ditions« Ryle (17^s83^) 
states that ” , for each child referred to chiid-guidance 

clinics there are five equally disturbed not referred,” 
Shepherd (I82s47) has written that ”a supposedly normal 
population can include children with behavior disturbances 
comparable to those of patients at a child guidance cxinic , 

To further contribute to the counselor*® dilemma. Buckle and 
Lebovici report that 



all children show signs of distm'bed behavior 
at some tjjiie or another . • • professional Inter • 
ventlon Is Justified only if the disorder 
persists long enough to authorize a prognosis 
of lifelong disorder, or whether the disturbance 
is serious .o, (42:8?) 

Ultliaately the counselor, because of the "crisis” periods 
which emerge in day»^to«-day school situatioaa, is forced to 
worlt with students which the t^i^iitbook would not deem ’ normal 
^fhls writer is not advocating that a counselor pose as 
a clinical psychologist. Rather, it is the sincere desire 
of the author that in the future counselors will be stole to 
gamer svLfflclent support so that they can indeed devote the 
bulk of their time to the entire student population rather 
than to a small minority. Perhaps at that historic juaoture 
the counselor will be able to endeavor In earnest to see that 
"the best learning is achieved" (l66s38) all children by 
more closely recognizing Indl'vidual interests. Nevertheless, 
mtil that day it seems logical that school counselors deserve 
a more candid and realistic statement regarding the "normal ’ 
student populat3.on which they are to serve. 

TV- The Use of groups in Elementary School Guidance 

A. Man»s Development Cannot ^ Extricated Prom the. Crojgp. 
Copious research data v3.vidly reveal that some students 
need help in remedying adjustment problems, yet most schools 
have doie little or nothing to alleviate or ing^rove their 
circumstances . Vliat seems to be reo,uired is the iinplesswnta<» 
tion of an effective elementary school program for the purpose 
of enabling all yo^jsng people to better meet and cope with 


















problems in the areas of human relations and social adjuat* 
ment. Because all people^ at one time or another « have the 
need for wise counsel on lioproving their human relatlonahipa« 



It is iu^erative that such programs eschew remedial trax^plngs. 
Baaed upon this reasoning such programs would remain equally 
attractive to all students. The author believes ttiat a pro- 
gram in small group counseling might beat fulfill this demands 
The logic buttressing the aforementioned proposal is based 
on a number of beliefs* Irritially Shaffer and Shoben (180:405) 
remind us that ” . * * personality ;ls learned from experience 
with other hiaiuan beings," Traw^ et al* ( 203 : 326 ) also note 
that one^a attitudes have their anchorage in the groups 

to which he belongs . " Proceeding still furtlier Slavsoo writes 



the destiny of man, savage or civlllaatlon, is 
Irrevocably tied up with the group* His growth 
and develcqpment are conditioiially the group’s 
values and attitudes* In the healthy personal^ 
ity, group associations exparAd to include ever 
widening areas and larger numbers of persons* 

Where this does not occur, the personality is a 
defective one (184:1), 

Cofiftsequeiitly, because of a person’s experience with group 
dynamics and his subsequent need for approval, it would seem 
reasonable to assume that a counselor might sue ::essfulXy 
tttlll»«5 groug^ to assist a troubled party with 

adjustment difficulties o Hesearch findings have indicated 
that a person’s attitudes can be altered :!&ore qulclrly by a 
change in group "properties" ttmi-by att®E#ts to explicitly 
instruct the student (230:32?) * 
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of Three Current Trends Guidance 
A recent article (5:335) has emphasized that one of the 
three current trends In the field of gv^^ldance is the over- 
whelming surge in the number of counselors who are adopting 
group procedures. This marlied increase in the use of groups 
In educational settings is analogous to the time period sur- 
rounding World War IX when the use of grou^5 procedures was 
accelerated due to the dearth of psychiatrists needed to treat 
servicemen suffering from war-ijaf licted psychological wounds 

(164:159). 

Becaiise of the heightened demand for gtddance services 

in ed\icatt^t Clancy reflects that 

. . o exclusive reliance on the one-to-one model 
of rendering help is an SJipossible way of employ- 
ing limited professional personnel for maximum 
utilization. Recent statistics show that there 
are only 21,152 guidance personnel in the IJhlted 
States to serve some 81,910 elementary schools 
and some 253350 high schools (49:98) o 

Hewer (103:250) also reports that counselor s are showing 

inereaised interest in group counseling because of the; 

(1) expansion of cfise loadsj (2) lack of trained 
personnalj and (3) possibility that grcu®> coun- 
seling nay be more effective than individual 
counseling. 

Furthermore, counselo.r educators and teachers have both 
ranked ’’group counseling sessions” wi'th students as ’’highly 
related” counselor f^mctioi^s In the elementary schools (35:3-6) c 

1« Groups Usually Exhibit 

Although grovg) techniques manifest an attractive surface 
appeal, a counselor must guard against being overwhe3med by 



the almost "bandv^agon^* image that this trend has recently 
acquired. To accept groups counseling on the basis of proven » 
superior qualities In certain situations makes lucid aense> 
but it is absurd to embrace it merely because it happens to 
be In vogue. Group coiinseling cannot and must not be legi- 
timized on the sole grounds of economy (137:23). Furthermore^ 
group counseling should not be looked vipoa as somethlzig super- 
ior to Individual counseling. In reality these techniques 
compliment (109s 147), but do not supplant each other (99:219)* 
2. Groips Have Certain Advantages 
In the course of time, group counseling has attracted 
avid adherents and for coi^Dletely valid reasons. Seeman re- 
po3rts that group counseling tends to supply the necessary 
conditions for ideal learning In that: 

it is a safe environment; it is an understanding 
environment; it is a caring environment; it is a 
participating enviranment; and it is an approving 
enviroiffiaent (l792343'^344| . 

Shaw and Wixrster state that group counseling sessions are 
currently being used to ” . . . prevent problems fr<»a growing 
beyond the point where the li^dividual requires special help 
to deal adeq\iately with them (181:28).'’ Moreover, group 
counseling might siipply a realistic and effective laboratory 
(185: 29c*) for fulfilling the recommendations of* Dollard and 
Miller, who feel that children should receive training In 
using ”... their mental skill to solve emotional problems 
(67:202).” Hegardless of the motives or reasons that pre- 
cipitate the use of group counseling^, the final decision must 
rest with the coimaelor (5:326) . Hopefully, after diligent 
study and research, he will possess the knowledge and deter- 
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minatlon to approach this frontier with respect for both its 
inherent complexities and its promise. 

3 ‘ Group Success Contingent Upon I<eader * s Expertise 
According to DTc Leo Goldman^ "group methods of guidance 
and counseling seem to have experienced many failures, per- 
haps moat notabl? in schools (96:518) These failures 
probably resulted fi*om numerous causes, but it is most 
likely that the principle etiology of groxxp failure is the 
dearth of knowledge on the part of the leader. Frequently 
we hear the term£i groi;®> counseling, group therapy and group 
guidance used Interchangeabiy by allegedly trained personnel 
who should know better. Because such counselors command little 
more expertise than the average layman, their group ventures 
are destined to faiio The tragedy of these failures lies 
not only in the dlsrtj^tlon of a group, but in the fact that 
these same counselors often tend to denigrate group techniques 
because of their foibles. Despite such frequent disclaimers, 
group tedinlques have proven their viability if the leader 
is trained to implement them properly. Thus, before the author 
commences a coiiparison of techniques €uid group compositions, 
he will atte»pt to separate and clarify the myriad of group 
titles currently being used in the fields of mental hygiene 



and education. 



(3, Differences Between 




Guidance j Group Counseling 



^ Gi;d dance 

At first glance, the task of clarifying and definixxg 
diverse group approaches does not seem to be unreasonable , 
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However a one further delvee into the existing llterat\ire, 
the inherent challenges offered by this assignment begin to 
gain prominence. Kagan asserts that there are two factors 
which have inspired confusion in the discussion of groups 
and they are, ‘'the inappropriate use of inadequate labels and 
the failure to specify the nature of the treatment (115«27^).” 
Also, one derives little satisfaction or assistance from many 
guidance texts due to their confused and often contradictory 
definitions (137s24). Mahler and Caldwell (137:24) believe 
that the final objective of group guidance, group therapy 
and group counseling are the same. Ultimate3.y these three 
group approaches wi3J, serve " . . c to help youth obtain a deep 
understanding of themselves and better control over their 
lives o" The writers continue by remarking that the primary 
ways in v/hlch to differentiate between the methods are 
" . o . through the teciinlque used and the composition of the 
groups concerned e." 

Hewer (103:250) contrasts groi;qi) guidance with group coun- 
seling by observing that the former is the more direct of the 
two techniques c ^vov^ guddance Is often used primarily as a 
means of disseminating is^ormatlon In the school setting 
(93:270) o However^ group guidance differs from the regular 
classroom approach in that there is an " » . . atmosphere of 
freedom, security, acceptance and understanding so that the 
students wil3. be free to be thems® Ives 207 x 284 )«." Bennett 
also asserts that there are four general purposes of group 
guidance and they are 
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!• To provide opportunity for learning^ essen« 
tlal for self -direction with respect to educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal-social aspects 



of life • a o 

a» To provide opportijinlty for the therapeutic 
effects of group procedures through 

a. The perspectives gained from the study 
of common problems 

b. The release of emotional tensions. In- 
creased insight into personality dynaiolcs, 
and creative redirection of energy through 
group study of these common human problems 
In a permj.sslve atmosphere 

3. To Achieve some of the objectives of guidance 
more economically— and some more effectively— 
than would be possible in a completely individ- 



ualised approach 

4 « To implement individual counseling and render 
it more effective through background study of 
common aspects of problems and the reduction ot 
elimination of many emotional barriers to the 
discussion of uni<^ue aspects of comnicmi human 
problems <> 



Because students are permitted and encouraged to partici- 
pate in the kielectlon of group topics, many contemporary 
issues of shared concern are introduced during the meetings o 



Willey believes that group guidance should play a role in 
helping students discover "self-direction” through mutual 
cooperation o Furthermore, Willey declares that group guid- 
ance sessions can both augment a personas sensitivity toward 



others and cufford ”000 therapeutic benefits for such children 
as the shy and submissive or the overaggress ive and hostile 
( 211 s 324 o” Anderson and Schmidt (6256) perceive group guidance 
as a means of bringing teacher, counselor and student closer 
together through Joint efforts o ’’These close relationships 
of mutual under sta^xding and purpose provide oooChildren 
genuine opportunities for grow'^h ( 6 s 56 )o” Th\is, exhibiting 
characteristics of both didactic and effective relationships. 



















group guidance would cstenelbly occupy a middle position j 

between classroom teaching and groi^p counseling «> 

J 

2o Group C Qunael ing. 

As in the case of group guidance, various writers and 
experts have atten^pted an accurate description of group j 

counseling. While the definitions vary in scope and depth, | 

the author has ascertained that there are select common com*» 
ponents in nearly all of themo One of the most salient and 
omnipresent aspects to be located in these descriptions is 
the concept of security within the groi^ milieu {22s97^ 51^^33# 

117 s 353, 137 t 24, 152sl60, l66:l66). Implicit in these writ- 
ings was the idea tlvat since the individual Is guaranteed 
safety within the group, he shoxild feel sufficiently secure 
to "‘«oo experiment with change (152:l60|o” It is apparent 
that such a condition is an essential prerequisite to Increased 

selJf-lsnowledge because 

all effective learn3x<g involves personal change 
and the most effective kinds of learning seem to 
be those in which the learner is the initiator 

of the change and involves i2? 

c^mnerce with the learning materials |ooofO)o 

In the case of grouig) counselliig, the ’’learning materials con- 
sist of human beings within a dynamic aociai. setting « j 

A second rec\xrring characteristic in these definitions 
involves the concept that group counseling is preventative 
C93S270) or developmental (166t166, 220s326) in nature^ mere, 
Shertser fi«ad Van Hoose assume that because counseling is for 

j 

students within the ’’normal range of ad,justi»ent,” its emphasis 
will naturally be on ’ development rather than cure (l66a66| >” 
David Ziopfer holds a similar view and asserts that group coun- | 
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seling should he ctaacemed with sueh ds'tfelopmsnt-al tas kCcj 
”000 aidl2ig sti^dente in -tiheir '^ejcatlcsnal^ edueaticmal.r^ social 
and perscmal dex/elopmant and afiliii^r&.iaanty ^ ^ (21!0s326V'/’ I\b a 
consequisnce^^ gro'i 4 '» counseling caxi be viewed as concentrating 
on the prsvegntlon ( 93 s 270 ) ^rather than the rtimediatloja of 
student diflficultieso 

A third grei# eounsellng cimifaeterlstic te- eraei-'ge rc^galarly 
is ‘the Idea that group memb^^rs mutuaJ,ly assist es.ch other when 
discussing their ovm problems i 52 t 335 - 5 S,, 69 ^. 22 , 93:270,, 1175353i> 
166 : 166) c Many authors bslievs timt aa a result of st^ebi help 
each group member is enal)3.ed to d<irivc Hsor® from the sessions 
because each 'wJJll ecin tribute Im-Dwledga and opinions ^ Such 
a sotting, according to Peters, Shertiser and ttBsi Hooae, 
provides for ” o <> o more adequate problera solving activities o <> « ” 
and the phei^omenon of "collectivt; Judgement (166:16 T)o'’ Cohn 
and Sniffen (51ol33) assume that ©ach person will gain the 
opportunity to help other® disci^s common feelings with«> 



out losing their individual Identity o" WrigJut 
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also declares that it is beneficial for members to participate 
and be of mutmX assistance c, Some exp'erta have revealed that 
coqperatl(xi and participation can definitely accelerate the 
helping relationship and ,ln this sense, each member is acting 
as a counselor f6r 'the g,ro\s^i> C^ 3 .?sB 53 )o 

Another consist^tnt characteristic fomd in. gwsap counsel® 
Ing definitions concerns the homogeneity of the problem® dis- 
cussed C52?355®*)6, 868681, 2l6t532-5'B) o Borne CD'unaaXors 
prefer to work with a 'hi which all members have similar 
problems (2l6s552®33) ^ Such MOTkmrB hme deduced that a 
















conuoaa problftm will h#lp to link «Ach msnibttr and thus will 
further Inaura group coheBlvanesSo The more cohesive a grou|i) 



is of course-* the more secure the problem ao3.vlng environment o 
By selecting pupils from the ’’normal” school population^ it 
la believed that a h(»nogenelty of problems or conems will 



be guaranteedo 

A fifth group counseling characterls'^lc focuses \ipon 
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group leadership o There is a general consenstui among group- 
counseling authorities^ that the group leader should be pro- 
fessionally trained in group worlt (52s356x> 216:552-53)* Also, 
It Is agreed that the leader Is to behave as part of the 
group and not as a separate entity (2168552— 53) « ^be coun- 
selor is to function as a catalyst to stimulate Interaction^ 
while carefuilly refraining from dcsainatlng the group. (117S353)* 
Kinnlck (117s355) states that perhaps the counselor <’s control 
is primarily over himself, that Is, he tries to heep his 
natural tendencies—to play the role of authority—from inter- 
fering too aiuch with the developing group pr^ess*” Essenti- 

) 

ally, these authors are stating that a leader who exercises 
the authority and control of a teacher in a group counseling 
session is tantamount to a counselor who disciplines a student 
who has referred himself for counseling o Por a group leader 
to walk the fine line between control and dominance requires 
great patience, knowledge and expertise « 

To characterise the preceeding discussion of group-coun- 



seling characteristics, the author would like to quote Bo Wayne 
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lo All meiaberfi of the group have a ccaamou 
problem o 

2o All of the m8oft>er8 identify with this 
ccmaaon element which haa real meaning for 
theme 

3o The counselor functions as the leader 
of the group but does so: from within the 



j|roup 



A permissive atmosphere favors free 
expression « 

3» Interaction and mutual help among mes^bers 
is essential^ and members have the opportunity 
to evalviate pressvures created by the group 
situation C215 s350""56J 



Since gro^p counseling is fast becoming a most potent 



force within the field of guidance it is in^portant that coua 

selors fully realise the advaritages and disadvantages to be 

auicrued from its employment « Initially Qasdaj, Iruncan and 

Meadows (89:231) have made public certain advantages which 

they feel group counseling holds over individual counselingo 

They believe that group counseling: 

(1) approximates a real life situation and represents 
a community of peers throu^ which each member can 
test reality^ d^tajin feedback^ understanding and 
acceptance of othersooc; (2) enables more clients to 
be seen at a given time arid is then more economical 
and provides for better use of the counselor's time; 

(3) provides for mutual assistaacej» especially group 
support through the sharing of common interests^ 
leading to problem solving for personal and social 
growth (89s 251)0 

Wright ( 216 : 534 ) agrees that the above values can be found 
in group counseling and further contributes two additional 
advantages o He notes that through group interaction a 
counselor can identify students who might benefit from 
supplementary Individual counselingo Furthermore j, group 
co\mseling can serve to advertise the availability of 
counseling and prepare the individual for additional coun- 
selingc" Cohn^ ©t al^ ( 52 : 257 ) > assert that ’’inherent aoo 
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in the grou^ situation is the opportunity for an individual *s 
protective withdrawal o” Hence a child who is not yet prepared 
to verbalize certain aspects of his concerns can, with impunity ^ 
withdraw Into the security of the group until the time seems 
more propitious for his contributions « Finally, Ohlsen 
(152:160) and Peters (I66:l66) Join the others in reiterating 
that the preceding advantages can indeed be derived from 
group par t ic Ipati on c 

In contrast to the above disclosures, certain writers 

(166, 216, 89) have commented that the effectiveness of group 

counseling sessions can be curtailed by numerous disadvantages » 

These limitations includes 

Ic. The Inability of some students to relate to 
the common element or problem, thus never 
really to feel part of the group = 

2. The need that some individuals have to identify 
with one person (presumably the counselor) than 
to be able to relate to or interact comfortably 
with a groiqp of persons » 

3p The probability that there is less warmth or 
closeness of relationship between the coun- 
selor and individual members » 

4o A danger that the relative safety or anonymity 
of the group, and the expressions of other 
group meiflbers may lead some individuals to 
experience catharsis or disturbing insights 
too much or too rapidly to be adequately dealt 
with in that particular session (l66gl6o|o 

Gazda, et alo ( 892251 )^ feel that another limitation results 

from the type of people who can benefit from group worko 

Group counseling is seen as being inappropriate !* o o o for some 

problem- types; for exaaple, "soclcpathic of psychopathic 

children,” and 'the severely disturbed^” This would definitely 

necessitate that a counselor exercise keen Judgement in 

selecting gro\jp members » 



3 o 2£S®, Si&HiEJIL 

As In the case of other group activities, gro\qp therapy 

also suffers from disparate definitions « Margaret Eo Bennett 

views group therapy as the most Intensive form of group 

procedures ( 22 : 3 ).” Bennett goes on to add that 

the therapeutic and adjustive effect® of this 
Intensive groins therapy for individuals with 
serious maladjustments may be different only 
in degree from those evidences of released 
tension and Improved adjustment that can be 
observed in group study with individuals 
facing more usual adjustment problems ( 22 : 3 ) 

Such educators as Peters, Shertser and Van Hoose comment that 

“participants in group therapy usually exhibit emotional 

disturbances that incapacitate their educational progress 

(166:165)=” These authors go on to pronounce that group 

therapy differs from group counseling in three waySo Therapy 

groups are concerned with more serious behavior, the topics 

are less structured and ' = = o the leader is skilled and trained 

in psychotherapy (I66; 165)0“ Shaffer and Shoben believe that 

group psychotherapy adheres to the oversJ.1 pattern of indlvld.*® 

ual counseling or psychotherapeutic treatment “ « 0 - except 

that one or more clinicians meet with t#wo or more clients 

(I 80 s 540 ) = " Baruch malntadns a position analogous to those 

proceeding and articulates that in a group ”00 the thera* 

peutic relationship is not on a one«to-one basis p but on a 

basis of manifold shifting Inter-relationships (20:271) 

Slavaon ( 184 : 184 ) adds that “group therapy like all other 

types of menta,! treatment, seeks to reduce the inner stresses 

of which undesireable behavior is only a syn^pton.” He further 

goes on to report that group therapy ”<,00 seeks to recondition 
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th& eg© atrueture (I84?,l84) o ’’ 1‘hyough primary 'axf?erienc-?i5 

Slavs on has learned that 

the ability to v;ithstand Innumerable minor and 
major frustr’atlona In life is essential for 
healthful living « Groi^i life demands that we 
inhibit and control our behavior to conform 
to cul.titr'e and to eanaXiszie it into accep^table 
and constructive effort (l84;2l9)o 

ao I’r^utiaference Phenomenon jii Group 

A » r iestian which oftevi arises v/hen one dlfictissee gruup 



therapy pertain;^ to tiie manner In which the phenomenon ©f 
transference can be handled, or managed \-/lthin a group rmilleuo 
This is of course an extremely germane query because *'the 
expression of hostility toward the therapist in the transfer* 
ence relationship is a primary rei^uirement in psychotherapy 
(183221 ;o” Maxiy people honestly speculate whether it is 
possible for meaningful, relationships to be established be- 
tween the th6*r»^piat and the various group participants^ 
iSIavson (1842137) reminds ns that ”the primary condition 
of psychotherapy Is that the client must establish a posl» 
tive re3.ationship with the therapist o" .Nevertheless ;» in 
spite of the .fact that the therapist is handicapped by the 



mirnber of clie,t;ts in the grouip^ h© is also assisted by the 
grot^ members therase3,veSo ’'In gro'j^s the expression, of 
hostile feelings is g.reat3Ly facill'fcated because of the 

patients g.lve each other (l84s21)o” Stex?:ibach (X9iglC^) 
reports that both the positive and negative transference inter- 



a,etion&5 are eased by other group merabers. Regardless of this 
factor^ th<@ a^^,siatanc6 is .n@t enough to help an ludividoal 
negatia-fce a complete transference relatlanship (I63s51)c 
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Slavson® however feels that ‘'there are a mauber of peo^sle 
for whom this is not absolutely necessary even tho^igh It 
might he desireable (184:52} o” Furthermore, shy and tiKdd 
people may even achieve a transf*sxence relationship more 
quickly in a group setting than in a one^to^^one environment 
because of the support received from others (184 s 2.13 o It 
should also be observed that more ”eoimter«transferenee 
response^' is evident in the group situation due to fciie mariy 
conf3.ictlng valii?,es and beliefs (81sl90|« Thus the fche.raplsi. 
must he especially cautou<n of his own values when working in 
a group situation (3T*^T}.!? not to let the heha^j^ior of 

others distress him,. 

Advantages and D isadvjmta gea Qro^ 

Groui)) therapy has realised wide acceptance and expanding 
support in the years since World War IX o Mental health 
workers, who utilizG this technique, realise that while It 
Is not applicable in aXL cases. It ^.oes evidence many advan«> 
tages over individual therapy for some people o Shaffer and 
Shoben have listed four general areas in which they feel that 
group therapy is superior to individual treatment o Initially 
they note that it is eccmt)mi.cal because it provides a vehicle 
for reaching greater numbers of Individuals In need of helpo 
tphey also have learned that during the therapy sessions 



, o clients can discuss similar problems o” A third advan« 
tage is that many of the people in therapy ”<,00 are socially 
ineffective, then are placed In a situation where potential 
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benefits because of i;he groiup^s social allieuo Finally they 



state that 



group ther^y permits the Individual partici- 
pants to feel they belcmgi that they have 
membership in some grou]^^ where they are valued o 
The sense of belonging makes Individual behav- 
ior more meaningful and therefor heightens 
the motivation to Iniprove Individual adjust- 
ment (180§5^1)« 

Stembach observes that group therapy helps the individual 
in treatment because it ” • <> o accelerates the regression as 
wel3. as progression of treatment (1912112).” This is accom- 
plished by forc5ng the client to yield to ’oo« infantile 
desires and accept necessary emotional frustration” as well 
as sublimation (191:112) o Stembach also notes that a person 
derives valuable support and membership status from the 
groi^p (191:112) 0 Slavson (183 s 89) cemtinues by saying that 
"reality testing is a major process in psychotherapyo c 
and certainly the reality of a social situation is more acca.a® 
sibXe in a group environment than in an individual relationship o 
Ginott also recognises the Important role that peer evaluation 
plays In group psychotherapy (92:4)* Finals Joel and Shapiro 
(113:77) state that social reality testing. 00" is an 

integral part of the actual therapeutic session and is an 
important element of the therapeutic process from the begin- 
ning. " 

tQpon further reviewing the literature and research the 
author located an article in which Super (197s 504^05) listed 
certain eosmmn tsXements to be found in group psychotherc^py. 
These elements x^rere: 













Xo t»o discuss problems sympsthetle 

persons of siimllax problems o 
2o Feeling of siipport from and oneness with others* 

3. Ihe clarification of feelinga whether as the 
result of reflection or of interpretation* 

4o The development of insight, whether as the 
result of taking responsibility for working 
throxigh one’s feelings or of interpretation* 

5o The feeling of ability to face life’s problems 
which comes from having put them into words and 
achieved an understanding of both one’s own 
feelings and of the attitudes of a number of 
other pex'sons (1972 504-505) > 

Bettlehelm and Sylvester (28s685) also acknowledge certain 
persuasive factors which prevail in a gx'oup situation « Group 
influences permit an individual child to ”e3Q^erience safety , 
to consolidate his status, to acknowledge and integrate 
hostile tendencies, to integrate ”»o* disparate tendencies**,” 
to be able to face a traumatic past though strengthening the 
present, and to belong to the group as an equal member* In 
addition group therapy affords the therapist invaluable oppor- 
tunities ”000 to observe a greater range of behavior and 
interaction within the therapeutic situation (129sl54)«" 
Although group psychotherapy is of great use and effec- 
tiveness, it does, of course, display certain shortcomings * 
The disadvantages to be found in this method are in^ortant 
to both acknowledge and respect if one aspires to become a 
successful groiiip therapist* Bettlehelm and Sylvester affirm 
that a group can only exercise a thera^i>eutlc Influence on an 
individual when ” * <> * group members have entered into inter- 
personal rel&^tionshlps with each other ( 28 2 684)* Xt is also 

known that some individuals do not possess sufficient ego- 
strength to haaard participation in a group situation and for 
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th«c3i group paychotherapy is not a viable alternative « The 
limitation, of the tranaference relationship has previously 
been aXluded to and, of course, must bo viewed as an addi- 
tional disadvantage a Finally, Shaffer and Shoben (180;5^1) 
report that gro\jp psychothers^py la ”000 less effective in 
resolving strong personal confllctSo” 

4o Labels aaid Description s of Methods are 

Even though the author found the mental health literature 
replete with definitions of both groiq^ coixnseling and gioup 
therapy, some practlonera deem these descriptions to be 
inadequate o Dlamont, Todd and Robinson report that they 
have discovered most definitions of psychotherapy to be 
very ambiguous and hence, tend to ”000 raise serious doubts 
about the exclusion of counselors from treatment programs 
(62 :p,110)o" Cohn, et al«, remeurk that Ohlsen and Froff 
"000 consider group counseling and group psychotherapy to 
be aynonomous, but prefer the term group counselizig to apply 
to working with relatively normal people in a nonmedical set- 
ting C 52s 355).” In addition, Nicholas Hobbs cemtends that a 
thorough exaitidnatloa should be conducted to determine the 

«oo possibility of giving special training to 
specially qualified teachers, personnel workers, 
sal listers, and psychological tectmielam so 
th«t we may greatly increase the nwsSner of 
persons who are competent to offer therapy 
(107s 171)0 



Finally, we ai^e reminded that although the declared purposes 
of small, groups may vary signif lcant3y o ”000 In geaieral they 
tend towa.rd helping youth understand th@ir conflicting feel° 
Ings and toward making them feel that adiilts, in at least 
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o o o group therapy in an educational setting is 
here considered to be operating in any group 
where the eraphasis is upon providing group 
meiiibers with opportunities to explore their 
own feelings and attitudes, rather than upon 
the IrapartiXAg of Informatics (130gl5o)«> 

Thus, by virtue of the above definition, the school counselor 

is indeed engaging in group therapy whenever he conducts a 

gr©u5^ counseling session o 

bo Differences end Similarltle_s Often Semantic^aJL 
Judging from the preceding remarks, it would appear that 
the debate concerning what constitutes group therapy and group 
counseling Is partially exacerbated by semantics o "Kie only 
apparent differences between the methods are that? the 



therapy group contains a more atypical segment of the popu~ 
lationj and the therapist has more advanced psychological 
trainings Some logical corollaries from the above conditions 
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would be the augmented enq^hasls an remediation > the protracted 
existence of the groups and the increased level of affects 
Nevertheless, analogous processes could be expected in a 
counseling groiip but> to a more limited degree o 

Because so many descriptions of group counseling and group 
therapy lack conciseness and precision.^ the author believes 
that the two methods share more resemblances than differences „ 
Hence ^ in the ensuing pages of this project, the terras will 
be used Jointly to depict how such group methods ccua be 
successfully employed in the elementary school milleuo 

V. A Review of Group Counseling And Group Therapy Literature 
Ao OrouP Technlgueg Experienced fortultuous Begin^^ 
The practice of employing group methods in the field of 
mental health witnessed its crude beginnings In Boston, where 
Dr. Jo Ho Pratt (107:532) attempted to orient tubercular 
patients in groups rather than individually « By amending 
the orientatian procedure the Doctor hoped t© reduce the 
patient waiting lists, which had grown extensive due to the 
dearth cf medical personnel o During the course of the exper- 
iment, Dro Pratt observed that his efforts were experiencing 
more extensive results than he had originally Intended o As 
a consequence of this venture, Pratt learned that single par- 
ticipation and interaction so stimulated the patients that 
rehabilitation assumed an almost competitive sp5-rlt, ?4oreover 
the ramifications of such groijqp participation were actually 
manifested in accelerated rates of recuperation on the part 
of numerous patients o 
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Although the value of group interaction was initially 
realized under fortuitous circ^amstanees , group tecJmiques 
have progressively earned Increased acceptance and proven 
their worth in manifold v/ays since the days of Dr. Fi^attc 
More specifically, group counseling and group therapy have 
gained heightened popularity in nearly all phases of mental 
healths Hulse (107: !34?) reflects on their positive contri- 
butions to mankind by noting that 

individuals successfully treated through group 
t'herapy laarn to understand and to control 
prejudices and personal likes and dislikes and 
to use, in human relations, the unifying real- 
ities of the present instead of the dividing 
fantasies of the past. 

Feetinger (71s 513) postulates that human interaction must be 
facilitated if man is to ever peacefully exist on this planet o 
In addition, Shaw and Wurster (I8ls28]] assert that group 
counseling in the schools must assuma a more preventative 
posture if students are to garner the skills necessary to 
meet auiid cope with lifers problems o 

For illustrative purposes, the author has elected to 
review several research endeavors which lucidly evidence the 
versatility and effectiveness of gro^ counselling axid group 
therapy o HopafulXy, these studies will provide educators 
with additional Insight and knowledge regarding the appH.ca- 
tion of group methods ^ The author Is fully cognizant that 
the situations and facilities depicted in these repo.rts are 



imt Dften,5 a^.d sometimes never, present in typical school 
settings o Still, moat of these projects contain valuable 
Information from which professionals. In all facets ot edueSk-» 
.Btrid mental health, can benefit . Furthermore, Ohlsen and 
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DeWitt (1535335) remind us that while some of the research 
concentrates on atypical segments of the population it never«* 
thclesa o o does provide gxiides for working with students 
who have ordinary everyday problems 



Bo Group Counseling and Group Therapy in Extra^ Educa^ 
^onal Settings 

M— i . i i:.r c s. nf 'jj 



For a number of years children have received help in cop- 
ing with their adjustment problems via small group counseling 
and therapy sessions* In most instances^ however, these 
endeavors were discharged in extra-educational environments* 
It is interesting to note that the goals of some of these 
groups were not always therapeutic per se . As early as 19 ^ 0 , 
Altshuler ( 2 s 196) commented on the suitability of group 
psychotherapy sessions for diagnostic purposes* Altshuler 
further elaborated his beliefs by announcing that group 
psychotherapy yielded unlimited opportunities to study 



t-ie individual patient in his in^ronptu reactions toward others 
and thus form a better idea of his conditions and problems*” 



In later years Reisman and Lee ( 171 s 63^)) declared that a 
child *s conduct In a groijg^ sitiiation could ”**0 provide inval- 
uable assistance for Interpreting a child *s behavior to 
parents*” Currently Churchill ( 48 : 582 ) has outlined how the 
Fittsb urh Child Guidance Center operates '^diagnostic groups” 
for the expressed purpose of evaluating ”00. the problems of 
each member*” Such groups usnially ccmsist of about six 
members of the same sex and meet for a total of four sessions* 
Churchill believes that the group* itself is useful as a 
”00* vehicle which provides observable experience*” Despi'^^e 
the declared -purpose of any group, however, it Is in^ortant 







to remember that "the primary concern of the group worker la 
the individual within the group rather than the groiap itself 
Certain agencies have recently discovered that group 
counseling can be effective In helping foster children discuss 
and examine mutual problems and concerns o Watson and Boverraan 
(209?70)> workiing with prcadolescenta in small groups ^ report 
that the plight of foster children can " o o o be brought into 
sharp focus and reflected meaningfully through sharing in 
the groups o” The authors also believe that such groups could 
further service the sponsoring agency by augmenting its per- 
ception of the children's true needs o Woodrow Carter (47t26) 
involved adolescent foster children in bi-weekly group coun- 
seling sessions and found that while this technique was 
definitely beneficial^ it could by no means be construed as 
a device to save timeo On the contrary Carter discovered 
that while the group sessions were successful in candidly 
communicating the problems of foster children to the agency^ 
they also succeeded in creating ”000 the need for more services 

(47s 26).” 

Children urider residential care have long been involved 
with small group cot^mselJjag and therapy as a regular part of 
their therapeutic treatments Fineberg and Johnson (795808) 
initiated a group program in a children *s hospital because it 
was felt that those youngsters Who were confijxed for prolonged 
periods of time lacked an ”000 adequate opportunity for 
aggressive experience as^d were not adequately stimulated for 
emotional growth (79s808)o” The authors limited the gro^^ 
to preschool children and held one session weekly for a 




















period of two ho\ArSo Each meeting was conducted in a play«» 
room and the group worker allowed the children sufficient 
latitude so that they might interact in a vigorous and real- 
istic manner o 

Dr» Bruno Bettlaheim has for many years utili^&ed the 
influence of small groups to bolster the therapeutic atmos- 
phere in the Orthogenic School o Bettlehcim has lea3t*ned that 
groups can ©uly be effective in influencing a child when 
each member has ’ . . . entered into Interperscxaal relationships 
with each other (28 j 684 )o” Moreover^ Bettlehelm posits that 
genuine group coherence can cause the group attitudes at a 
given time to take precedence over the attitude of an indivi- 
dual (?.8§688)<, Pr. Bett3.ehelm concludes his statement by 
observing that ** o o o in a non* threatening mi^Xieu^, children 
eacparience security because their need for predictable gra- 
tification within a consistent reference frame is uncondition- 



ally met (28 §692)./’ 

Final3^^ children residing .In psychotherapeutic hospital 
wards have lent additional credence to the concept of the 
Inherent value of human interactlano Researchers have discerned 
that certain deep aincleties emerge sooner In simple day-to-day 
life situatl^s than in individual therapy sessions (193s31S)o 
Thus^ in o.rder to eaplta3.i25e on the value of this interaction 
groups of children were organlssed as an official part of the 



treatment programo 




In the past fsw years, 
group therapy ija the public 



the use of gro\;®’> counseling and 
scholls has shorn significant 



gains c Secondary scnooX students have been involved in man/ 
studies which have concentrated on topics ranging; fnm 
underachlevammufc to humu relaticaso In fact^, lately it was 
suggested that group counseling a o omay afford a means by 
which the school and the counselor can help culturally de-=» 
prived students fixid and effect ways to deal with their 

rs^thar trurtcated identification with school and education 
(Tia6|r. Henee^ In the anaiUng paragraphs., the author shall 
review numercnu^ studies en^loying group methods which have 
been condvicted within both secondary and elementary schools o 
Cttie ubiqi;dl'Ous queBtion^^ ¥hlch has inspired a number of 
research, efforts, aliice the incept Itm of grouj^) work,^ deals with 
the eatfftcti.veaesfs of g^’ou|> counseling as opposed to that of 



liKllvidual c©m,sal;mgo Keepiirag this in m.iad^ 

Froehlich (86s68X) daaigsied a study using ’’multiple counsel- 
tecMS/iae ^5 to wltn high school seni.or.^ in groins 

af four to slit nmnmm. Froehlieh {86§68l) outlined '’multiple 
couniseling” ’’c.-'o a procedure in which a counselor workB 
simultaneously with several comselees jiaanifasting syKiptoms 
of at laast- Ci?iTi 5 g problem iai c€«mnonc.” study used as a 

research the difference btst-w^^-^n self-=--=rat.ings a^ad 

actxjial test scor©?^o F,roehli.ch concluded from this work that 
tm a.etml dafej. do ”o«o not siaiort the claim that counsel- 
Ing itaiist b^ indivldmX.. 

Another area of group==mst;hods rese&rchisrs ccmcerns 



the ef f ec tivcnos of group' c omifs ells^g SiK pos.ltivej.y altering 
grade -point sivfiragfjs ■..• conducted a project 

iiiiVoXving gro'upB of low— motivated ^ iilg^A school studexii-So 
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•I'tait of x!‘w.^»:'.r.’ if-k^ TiU‘^*ni«i':;>v> asad. 

pf>i*'.'^'?'{%ai t>‘j»xdvv;v!’'v-' j ft‘»x" '■' ■Arc*- .» 'f.bvj ©Xy“- ga>' i oif 

them'py ”opo wa?i to wf tii#i groijp 

o « o *' tkro'ogh th« o-’ y-’ers^'^mal rel^itioriahl^'S, 

»«llf«GOiacept®^, imd r»,v mlMt/srixiB (6^?rx2) 

t'hfs of thli% *’ ■ n <. tfe5?;id t.»-^ th^- ot 

tharai^^r to th<*' BcbMki s^tfetog (6s.-sil3|c” Still 
reaialt wifea the reu’eln.tioti %lw.% ^ ■> e. coi#ai8elm-» to the public 

schools 3 \mder certai.ifx ca;a pey*fCvi‘'fii as psych©*** 

therapists dealing with of c%>r.v4iariall,v dUstiirhed 

children ( 62 gX 13 ]).f' 







Adclitional conducted In secondary schools have 

revoaled that ^oui^s can he effective In promoting: an In- 

creased valuing of seif (398l70)i Increased ”c«6 valuing 
of others«o=» (21:749);” and an improvement in cltleenshlp 
grades (46:122# 60:l42«l45)o In addition Bllovsky and others 
have discovered that no significant differences exist bet:^een 
the effects o;f grouj; covuisellng and individual counseling 
upon the development of x^ealistic vocational objectives 
( 34 ^ 365)0 Finally 2inpfer ett^haslces that more accurate 

assessments of changes In the attitude of an individual may 
be made from his interactional behavior than from his self® 
report of progi^ass (219? 706 ),” 

Do Group Counseling Group Therapy in The Elementary 

mm ■ — nwmr7^«w>t* fvwfM a i— gift 
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Much of the group work sponsored in the elementary schools 
has been done i^itMn the past ten years o As in secondary 
education# the variety of research is wide and the results 
often debatable., Heverthaloss # group counseling seems to 
be evidencing progress and the quality of the varied prograims 
has shovm in^rov ament o 

Gabrie.lson (87s32'--^'34) reported mi a project conducted in 
Montibello# California# for the puxTpose of helping emotionalists 
disturbed boys and girls o Children f ailing i^ato the above 
category were permited to volimteer for participation in 
small five or six members) ^activity group” for one 

hour per weeko The groups were not to provide therapy# but 
rather to giaarantee ” o • » a corrective emotional experience 



within the school setting (87232)0” Xt was hoped that through 
these experiences the children would be motivated to cultivate 
new interests In education and consequently commence to 
”000 identify v/ith school and teachers (87:32 ) The author 
reported that these groups geemed to be successful in helping 
the children to release whatever had inhibited their 

constructive drive (87:3 ^) 0” As a result the students were 
able to 

o o o learn to use Riaterlals and deal with other 
children axid an adult In the friendly atmos- 
phere o o oWhere making mistakes ;i breed^lng things 
and being >:ioisy;» are not serious offenses (87:3^) o 

Althougii the assemblages were termed 'ketivlty groups they 

nevertheless incorporated of the attrlbutss and qualities 

of small counseling groups o 

Stormer engaged In a groups counseling project which studied 
seventy pupils in grades three through five who were defined 
by teacher's as ”oao possible talented mderachievers or 
dysfuixctlonlng children (19422^1)0” Youngsters who displayed 
syn^toms of social and emotional adjustment difficulties were 
given priority status for inclusion In the study o The selected 
students were then randomly placed in experimental or control 
groups o Time modules of forty«five minutes were reserved for 
weekly group counseling meetings « These groups were kept 
small and ranged in sise from five to seven members o In 
addition, ^^arents and teachers of the children met in^ separate 
weekly meetings {19ts242)o The findings of this project 
Indicated that the experimental group did significantly bene- 
fit from group eouaaelingo The results revealed that experi- 
mental group members ”000 felt less anxiety, were more self- 










reliant and lesa nervous,, and saw their pax'ents aa accepting 
them more as they ars il 9 ^s 253 ’^ o” l*he',se pt^ils also were 

aggreaalve.,^ had more of a feeling of belongingj> and 
had better school relations Cl 9 ^-§ 253 |o” Moreover^ Stormer 
Indicated that 



post“testing with a behavior and attitude inventory 
revealed a Biuch healthier attitude and behavior 
around home, lesa conflict and anxiety j, laore 
responsibility and better intrafamll^’- 

tionSo In school there were shifts In a desired 
direction f rom both withdrawn and aggx-easlve 
behaviors of students o There was also more par-» 
ticlpa-tion In class, fewer dlaturbancesj) better 
classroom atmosphere, development esf self'=>respect 
and confidence, and ia^^roved classroom vrorh and 
studj^ habits, there was also less fear cf making 
mistakes md a tendency to be xm:ce flexible and 
open Cl9^s253). 



The lltemtuT'e devoted to grou|i' work is rife with studies 
concentratinig; on the predlcajoient of underachievers o Hey 
(1512293) conducited a multiple comsalixig project and dealt 
r*peciflealXy with mdar-^’aehlevlng slxth-^grade pupils o Ney 
limited group slsie t© alx to tan members ai'^d each group met 
for a total of twelve wec^kly of forfey minutes dura^- 

tion„ Several of thes« meetings ware that students: 

evidenced pride in group' decisions ;j believed that they had a 
port in ’1, o helping giolv® some e©m!irKj»n prbblams;^*' and appeared 
to h& ”000 E 4 ittlejfd In their class m days groups met 

(131 2293)0 

Ohlsen and Ga.i;da ( 13 ^ 1 2 f 8) attesspted to work with under « 
achieving flfth-->gi?ade lu grmp>s of seven to eight 

meiaberso Altixough the results were deemed diaafpoJjntlng by 
the authors, fiignificarit gains were re^iliaed In areas concerned 
with increased caagmanee between real and ideal self 
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{15^?79)»” Ohlsen and Qasda felt that two reasons for their 
discouraging results were that the sanq^le was too small and 
the groups larger than optimum (ioeo^ five to six members) 
(154:81) o The authors also remarked that fifth graders 
suffer from a paucity of ”«oo independence and the adoles* 
cent repertoire of social skills to cope with life*s problems 
(154^81)0” Consequently, it is incmbcnt ^pon adults to seek 
additional responsibility in helping these youngsters to work 
through their developmental problems <> 

Cohn and Sniffen (51 §133) sought "a 00 to study the tech- 
niques of group counseling as it applies to eight seventh- 
grade boys who were underachieving and demonstratixig acting- 
out behavior o” The study lasted twenty weeks, with the boys 
meeting for two one hour sessions per week® During these 
meetings the pupils were encouraged to communicate their 
feelings in the group with impunity o The boys were also 
permitted to "000 test reality. <.<>” and adopt unique formulas 
for confronting situations ”ooc without fear of punishment 
from authority figures (51:133) «>” groip members were 

presented with opportunities to assist others with common 
problems and to contrast and evaluate their past behavior 
with their current actions so that they could ^*0©. make the 
decision for change In a more positive direction (51:133) «>’* 
From these interactions certain group members were enabled 
to more accurately picture themselves . Some tended to become 
increasingly attuned to other member’s feelings and others 
also learned to depend ''00 less on physical aggression as 
a sign of physical worth 000 (51§ 136-37) <> ” As the group 
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progressed It evolved, its own form of self««di3cipllne and 
the individual members became more positively allied with 

the values of school ( 51s 136-37) 

Gale Jensen concentrated on worK-lng i^ith underachieving 
seconds third and fourth grade students via group counseling 
techniques 0 Through grroxip- involvement with these children 

she hoped 2 

lo to discover so<.tial relationships operating 
in classrooms 5 and St. to enable these students 
to acquire insight and understanding of the 
reiatloniships so as to provide a cha^*ice to 
Chang® them in such a way that the energies 
of the piq^lla can be re^^directed into their 
class work (112? 287)0 

Along with four one~hour group comaellng sessions per week^ 

each student also received four hours of special Instruction 

weekly (112?287)p l‘he groups varied in size from four to 

slK msinbers.) program was conducted fox* approximately 

sixty to eight3y periods pe.r yearo Some positive Individual 

results attributed to the stu<iy wex*es inf;roveraents in aca« 

demic subjects by most students; jfjficreased ln.terest In educa* 

tion; and in^u*oved interactions with their classmates ^ From 

the findings Jensen concluded that 

pupils whose progress 1® being affected by social 
relationship problems can be restor’ed to adequate 
classrocaa performance within relatively short 
periods of time If the right counseling is given 
at the right time (112 §290)0 

Groi'qp influence has also left Its mark in the literature 
througlri studies not specifically focmad on adjustment 
pfobleniBo Strickler ascertained that group counseling could 
be effective in iiaprovlng the ”000 school and social attitudes 
among retasfded readers (19l5!'^513) o” Rolasxd McOleary arinounced 















that small groups could aid isolated children by providing a 
psychotherapeutlcaXXy oriented environment (13^^353-51)^ 
Furthermore, Watei'mny et al o (208:399) determinedv) while 
testing fourth graders for physical fitness, that children 
who were encouraged Individually demonstrated less "camara- 
derie" than group motivated children o Students motivated as 
a group also displa^yed more confidence in their own ability 
and predicted higher scores 4han they could actually achieve.. 

The aforementioned research findings represent only a 
fraction of the worit which has been caiipleted using counsel"* 
Ing and theragiy groups o By surveying the literature . 5 , the 
author desired to accentuate the multifaceted employment 
of group tecl:u[il<;pie© o While It Is true that experiments 
describing effects upon a personas attitude, behavior 

and perception have been inc-oncluslve^ Olmsted (1595^9) 
affirms that most studies iliave revealed that Individuals 
are more IDcely to receive positive stlmlation Ui tiie 
presence of other® than whexi alone. Hence, for this reason 
only, a counsi^lor cm iXl-afford to Igjsore Uie poteyitiaXlty 



of the gro*^ } 
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In previous years, the biilk of research endeavors incor 



poratlng counseling *^id therapy groups have concentrated upon 
studying middle -elementary and secondary students as opposed 
to primary school, children « Although a subtle delaviilt is 
evident in the area of research, Glana (93^295) has clearly 



articulated that group counseling is a helping device 



for persons of all ageSo" While assertions such as the 


















precediiig may serve to buoy the aspirations of coxinselora 
contemplating the use of groope In elementary guidance^ It 
is not suff iclent3,y comprehensive for purposes of this paper o 
According to Merle M, Ohlsen, guidance workers should remember 
that 

though the same basic principles of coiinseling 
apply to all ages^j the counselox'* must adapt 
his techniques to his clients social and emotional 
maturity^ their previous experiences in groups, 
and the development of their communication skills 
( 158 .^ 345 ). 

Consequently, the author has found it necessary to precisely 
determine and select a group method uniquely suited to the 
needs of children in the five to seven year range. 

lo The Oae of Flay Me^terials is Recormnended for 
Groups involving primary b'chool cuiil^en 

tMNM.‘r«r:nnrvW?J«.'iu~*;9 i ■ i bp ii n iB jcgi i m , j : :: :» n— i>iiirii— iMwnwii 

While it has been inferred that group methods are perhaps 
3uper5.or to individual treatment when a child’s problems are 
grounded in social adjustment (ils26).; it has also been estab- 
lished that young children usually ” . „ lack the verbal skills 
needed to participate in converaational psychotherapy (180:542) o’” 
In attea^ts to resolve this dilemma, majray scholars have pre- 
scribed the presence of expressive play mterials within the 
group counseling environment,. Such a plan encourages a child 
to reveal hia probleifas through his mode of play, which, like 
everything elee in his life, has been ”c.o, influenced by 
what has gone before It ( 111 : 12 )," Axline comments that 
"play therapy is based upon the fact that play is the child’s 
natural mediuari of self-expression ( 11 : 9 ).." Byrne (43:223) 
adds that play mterials have been used I’Jith elementary 

school pupils who generally are not able to deal adequately 
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with their behavior by means of verbal symbols, or who caimot 
alt still long anoisigh to try to talk about their behavior » 
Jackson and Todd (lllsi^l) declare that "the child Uives« 
through his toys, he feels through them,, he uses them in 
their variety of meanings o” Moreover, "the meaning of the 
child's play is determined not by what he docs at any parti« 
cular moment bxxt by the whoXs setting, IncludjJig his life 
story and family circumstances (111:53) o” Thus, the group 
leader must be in possession of sufficient knowledge regard** 
ing each group participant and must be careful not to over- 
generaliz.^! or overanalyze a child '•'s symbolic acts (Ills 53)“ 
Furthermore, it is iu^ortant to remember that the use of 
pl»-y snaterials in gro'op counseling requires mastery rather 

than mystic is-m a 

While Axline (11:55) confessea that it Is deaireable 
but not a3.ways necessary to have a playroom, o c " when 

conducting play sessions, it ia apparent from the literature 
that criteria for the selection of play 'materials should 
never be coa^rcwui^t^rl. Cowen and Cruickshank (55:294) observe 
that certain materials are- for group usage and that 

the leader shotild be constantly alert to prohibit objects 
which might threatening to some participants « Helen 

Arthur n6tes 'that a wide variety of toys can prove debilitat- 
ing because? they often serve to distract a child from his 
fantasies (7s492)« She goes on to advise that play materials 
should be of a typis i^blch aid in the alaboratio^a of fantasies 
and unconscious feellugSo Haim Ginott 1ms listed five major 
standards for the selection and rejection of expressive mater' 
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ialso He feeis that « a treatment toy sihouldj 

(1) facilitate tne estahliatoent of contact with 
childrenj (2) evoke and encourage catharsis; (3) 
aid in developing insight; (4) furnish opportunl** 
ties for .I'eality testing; and (5) provide media 
for sublimation ( 92 s 53 } • 

Specifically^ Axllne offers some exonqples of materials which 
have been used with « . ^ varying degrees of success . ” The 
list includes s 

nursing bottles; a doll family; a doll house; 
toy soldiers and army equipment; toy animals; 
play house mterials; a large rag doll; puppets; 
crayons; clay; finger paints; sand; water; toy 
gims; peg“ponmdlng sets; paper dolls; little 
cars; airpiaries;; a table; a toy telephone; a 
typewrlt«9x"; small broom; drawing paper; old 
newspapers; inesspenslve cutting paper; and pipe 
cleaners (lls55|-> 

iVxline concludes by remarking that play materials should be 
single j, durable and should ®ncom*age expressive play^ 

2c The Effects of Transference Upon Primary 

lUiraTTifi g a‘Ta i — — #a»iajc5g<t» mtmhxrnm:am t imt ■ 

ScnooTl!JHiXdren 

*■ — .jKiava j e s r uawje u m m — 

At an earlier Jmicture In this papier^ the inji/act of the 
groiqp upon the transference phenwnenon was the subject of 
detailed inquiry o The research evidence and the iiteratux‘e 
clearly indicated that transference affects would be somewhat 
circumscribed due to the number of individuals within the 
group milieu, U^on closer examination it appears that a 
group leader, when working with early«*elementary school pupils, 
can virtmlly d5«».regard the effects of transference neurosis « 
Anna "Freud notes that the child is not ”«o<, ready to produce 
a new edition of its love-re3.ationshlp because, as one might 
say, the old edition is not yet ejdiausted (84s34)o” However, 
Freud goes on to indicate that children will interact with 
the group leader In a manner which clearly reflects their 
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Counselora Must Poaaess Accurate Knowledge of 
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SacET ^roup Memoer 
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Because a child Is so buffeted and so dominated by the 
forces emanating from within the fami!lyj> it is di8tinct3-y 
necessary for a counselor to explore the pressures converging 
on a child^ both within and outside of the school setting o 
To gather the requisite data^, it will be necessary for the 
group leader to consult with a child’s parents. Conceivably, 
positive conferences of this natixre could assist Ir. augment^ 
ing the progress of groups through the mutual exchange of 

beneficial information. 

4, Research Pslng Play i ^griajj^ jg, Orgufe 
Cotmseiink aa3 tK^oup T*he rapy 

To illustrate the versatility and effectiveness of expres- 
sive play within counseling and therapy groi^ps^. the author 
shall review several representative rea®a.rch studies within 
this area. Ruth Qreenbee directed an experiment to determine 
how successful group play therapy could be in ”... increasing 
the degree of social acceptance in a first«>seccttr).d grade class-- 
room ( 98 si)).” (Jreenbee used a total of 27 students and 
subsequently divided them into smaller groups of f?^ur 

five meatoers. The children were talscn to a therapy room and 

«• 

allowed to engage in free play for nine to twelve half-hour 
sessions. From thla study, Oreenbss concluded that the 
degree of social acceptance in the classroom can be 
Increased.” Furthermore, she noted that the degree of social 
acceptance did not continue to increase after the teriaiaatlon 
of the project. Greenbee did Indicate that group efforts can 
offer po8sibiXit5-63 for augmenting the social systeni within 
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the school environment. 

Frances Koenig was involved in a study which offered 
group therapy to children experiencing personal problems which 

manifested themselves in delinquency^, aggression^ or 
withdrawal behavior (184240)/' Ten childreii\ from grades 
three through six were placed in a grov^ which held hourly 
meetings weekly for a period of six months* The student *s 
parents were also interviewed, by the therapist and their 
cooperation was thus secured « The group sponsored frequent 
parties and used various play materials dviring the sessions o 
" 11 activities were of the permissive type and free to any 
who might wish to participate (184 242) As a result of 
this project^ behavioral changes in the children were noted 
in three major areas « *%e youngsters learned^ via gro\^ 

sanctions^ that certain types of behavior were not pexTBis- 
sable o The children also learned to relate differently to 
their peers p teachers €uid the therapist o Finally the pupils 
were found to be more free in their manner of self-expression 
(184 s 42)« Koenig asserted that the project was ineffective 
for only one child* She a3.so noted that "a longer period 
than Six months is needed if the results are to be lastiiig 
(184242) o*' 

Claire Bioooiberg (33 si?) described an experiment in which 
a nursery school teacher, under the supervision of a clinical 
psychologist, worked with a groi^ of five normal children 
who were unable to adjust to their regular school groups. 

After one month of the fall term had lapsed, the teacher 



officially identified children with adjustment difficulties 
and talked with the parents regarding small group assistance « 
Subsequently a group of children was formed and met weekly 
for one hour^ ‘Phe gi^oup used play materials during the ses' 
siona^ with crackers and Juice also available on these 
occasions c The children were candidly informed as to why 
they were selected for the group and what occurences might 
transpire during the meetings (332l7o)o From this group 
effort j, the participants learned that they were not alone 
in their problems and also encountered an adult '\oo who 
did not demand tliat their feelings be friendly at all times 
(133 §180).” The authority figure in the group was rational 
and was concerned with exploring the root causes of their 
conduct . 

5. Group Counseling Should Re cei ve Increa sed 
Att^tlon 

«3 ai g vj eg»gca unJ6nW 

Finally,, the of play in grou^ counseling and therapy 

has also provcMi successful § in helping slow learners modify 
their attitudes toward school (80)5 in accelerating the read- 
ing rate of retarded readers (30) ; and in effecting measurable 
alteration In the personal and social adjustment of participate 
ing children (132). Realising that the foregoing experimental 
findings are neither revolutionary nor Immutable^ it would^ 
nevertheless, be a gross injustice to permit this promising 
area of research to lie fallow o Although caution Is always 
paramount when attempting to effect behavioral changes, the 
author believes that leisurely advances in the area of group 
counseling have deprived education of a valuable guidance 



approach c, Surely a technique which offers as wide a variety 
of applications as does group counseling deserves a higher 
priority status than it has received irt the past« 

VI, Influences Which Deter mine the Success of tiva 

l^o\mseT£hi^ or "Therapy “"Group 

Eric Berne acknowledges two existing influencei? vrhlch 
determine the life of a group. These powers Include 
disruptive forces from without and dlsorganiailng forces from 
within (26:67).*' Perhaps the latter represents the moat 
significant threat in a school setting for it is contingent 
upon the counselor’s adroitness In selecting group memiberso 
The author has encountered several factors which must be 
considered when introducing group counseling to a school envi- 
ronment. The list Includes: mutuality of problems; compati- 

bility of members i group size; age range; sex composition; 
length of sessions; duration of the group; physical environmen 
and the qualifications of the group leader. Because of their 
prominence, each of them shall be considered and discussed 
in detail in subsequent paragraphs. 

^ “ Mutuality of the Member ’ & Problems 

There are several authors who insist that a groi^ should 
be composed of individuals who are confronting mutual problems 
Fleming and Snyder have said that for best therapeutic effects 
in a group the children ” . « . should not vary too greatly in 
degree of Intensity of maladjustment ( 80 :ll 6 )o” Warters 
(207:176) and Redl ( 169 : 248 ) caution that extreme differences 
in problems are undesireable in groups. Certain studies have 
revealed that a counseling group can fail or wax ineffective 
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'because of otiXy one* i9S:29<j .183 2 '^36} two (39»l69it 53; 724-31) 
poo.rXy placed members.. Finally^ Combs j, et alo (54sl3)j> Olmsted 
(199^22)5 Boy.) et ale (3828);, mid Wright (2l6s552«53) believe 
that all group membe.r3 should share ^oint problems so as 
to better facilltat^f their i dent If i cat Ion with common elements 



in the group.. 

The above restrictions would seem to critically delimit 



the heterogeneity of a group « But^ upon keener analysis, one 
perceives that most authors do, indeed, allow great latitude 
in the .selection of members. Ohlsen and DeWitt (153? 335) 
candidly ann otraee t.hat ”no two individuals ixi a group would 
3en.se the sauiie facets of a problem.” Joel and Shapiro 
(X13?79) feel that while members should share common problems, 
it is not n0cas3a..ry for them to have the same diagnoses o 
Therefore, despite the possibility that all members could 
possess nemlnalXy similar problems, a variety of differences 
4vnd outlooks continue to prevail within the assemblage « Moat 



group leader-s generally recozmaend that a grouj^) consist of a 
wisely balanced mixture of members (l66sl76, 54sl3i 18 2 239, 
2072177)0 Furthermore, Ginott believes that ”an optimal 
group arrangement calls for several quiet children and not 
more than two who are aggressive (92;32).>” 

Bo OoimDatibility of Group Members 

»w.'jr nt ■^■iiwwi'f^'TTrNi cm-mr-TTyr mat30» mmaxsesmet 



Should students who seem to be functioning in school 
without apparent difficulties be ixxcXuded in counseling groups? 
This question is often posed by counselors aiid has no singular 
solution c Ihirkin CT2s59^) ^d Ney bell.®ve that a group 

could profit from tncluding member or two who are well-* 
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adJastedo«, (15:293).” Hopefully ^ these individuals might 
provide in^roved internal leadership and thus relieve the 
counselor of the onerous task of maintaining order. Durk5ji 
(72:596) asserts that normal children can probably contribute 
to group success and will only be harmed if they have needs 
similar to those children evldencJ-ng bad "habits.” Hobbs 
(106:177-78) adds that persons considered to be ’’near happy” 
are the ones who benefit thro^Jlgh the group by helping them- 
selves as well as others. "These are the people for whom 
group therapy seems ideally suited (106:178) o” Thus, besides 
bringing order to the? group, the more adjusted members could 
provide the behaviore.1 models so desperately needed by the 
less socialissed groui;^ members. 

The author noticed that, despite some conflicting state- 
menta (79^609, 81, 186), the overwhelming majority of researchers 
respect and appreciate the value of carefully selecting members 
for counseling groupfcs » literature is replete ^lith in- 

structions thoroiighly delineating the types of Individuals 
who should or should not be included in counseling and therapy 
gro\ps (52, 81, 92, 1P3, 106, 166, 177, 183, 184, 185). Xn 
view of this slgnific^t display of support, the school coun- 
selor would do well to exerciae restraint and call upon a 
variety of resources before finalising his selection of group 
participants « 

Slavson (183:232-33) has qualified his statement that 

all children gaija from group association," by monitoring 
that here are some children who; are "inaccessible" to group 
treatment o According to Slavson, the ones who should be 



excluded from group therapy are specifically j ”narclssltlc 
children; sadistic children; childrea who seek punishment; 
actively homosexual children; orally aggressive children; 
homocidal children; and extremeljr aggressive children 
(184 j 112-18) . ” Slmi.l-arlyj> Halm Ginott has compiled a list 
of children considered "unsuitable for group therapy (92:18) 

The list includes: children who are products of acute sibling 
rivalries; children who have fallen into a habit of theft; 
children with advanced sexual drives; children who reveal 
socio-pathic tendencies (i.e*., "all take and no give")? chil- 
dren who are extremely aggressive; children who have witnessed 
perverse sexual experiences; and children who have gone through 
gross stress reactions "trauma child”) (92:18-22) o In 

addition ^ Hobbs and Ginott (92:32) would ccnslder excluding 
"people who are continually in close contact with each other 
outside the groi3^ (166:312-15)0" Van Eoose supports the 
latter statement and submits that children who are in close 
association due to classroom assignments should be provided 
with an opportunity for new group ident:ificatlon (205s60)o 

Because the average school counselor works witli a more 
typical population af students^ he vflXl not have cause to 
frequently ccmcem himself with the aforementioned listings. 

Yet 4, certain children in representative school settings do 
Indeed manifest some of the above syn^toms and the counselor 
should remain observant when selecting group participants. 

Just as there ore fiorm children who fail to benefit from 
grov^ interaction, there are others who derive satisfaction 
and assistance from Just such experiences. Slavson records 
that in order for an individual to benefit from group therapy 




he " . • . must have a minimal capacity for group participation 
or 'social hunger' (1932321 ) Glnott has registered a 
number of characteristics displayed by children who could 
gain from ther^y groups. Included in this category are 
children who tend to be; withdrawn; immature; evidencing 
phobic reactions; boys who appear effeminate; children pos- 
sessing ”pseudo assets" such as.« obsequious adherence to all 
adult commands; children manifest:Lng habit disorders (i.e«j 
vandalism, fightings etc.) (92:17) <« Finally, Merle M. Ohlsen 

I 

(15823^^) observes that children in need of group counseling 

I are often; shy; having difficulty in classroom participation 

without friends; and underachieving (158s344)^ Thus, a 
counselor, c^serving the above criteria and working in league 
with a child's parents and teachers, would seemingly encoun- 
ter little difficulty in identifying group counseling candi- 
dates o 

Size of Groups 

I While assessiiig the potentialities of group counseling 

I 

I within the elementary school framework, the counselor must 

I remember to pay due respect to the question of group slzeo 

j The number of members included in any group approach must 

I 

I vary according to group tasks and the maturity of the members 

I (143)« Too few or too msny participants may well doom a 

group before it can emerge from the planning stage. Glnott 
(92:33) believes that any therapy group composed of primary 
I. school youngsters should include no more than five members. 

Mayer and Baker, after reviewing groMp studies, conclude 
th€ag 
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^ . c gwap sisies of fbur to six rather than 
large groi^js, generally produce greater 
client freedom of expresslcaij, Interaction^ 
lunder standing of others -» cohesiveness, 
satisfaction^ content coverage and feel- 
, Ing of accomplishment (143:140-43). 

In addition, Berelson and Steiner report that ’’the larger 

the groiQJ becomes. « ^ the more lij^ersorial it tends to become, 

the more formalised, the less jjitimate, the less satisfying 

to the members (24:63) c" A host of other writers in the fields 

of edacatioa ajid, menta-X health have 5a^"pe'rienced success using 

the following group siaiies; three to six (93:9); four to six 

(54s 13» 112:288); four to seven (1.62:618); five to six (81:193, 

Il9sl83a 153:346) and sl5c (48:582)o From these findings, 

the autixor concluded that a group consisting of five to six 

member© would to be ideal when working with primary 

school chiXdrm*. 

D* Age iRm^m of Groi® Members 

*fc> gn w«»»w«gCivaft« tfreawaygftgt^gfltcaittgaifc 

Another ate-llai" element which can govern the degree of 
success or failus:*e experienced by a counseling groi:^. ia the 
age range of the aiaarsmbly’s meaifoershlp o Several authors, 
after careful deliberatioix, have propoiaad age spans which 
they feel will not constrict the group®© viability c Driver 
(70s 288), B*i.ttersoR3i ![X63s6l8), Slavson (186:295)^ «md Van 
Hoose {209 t 59} agree that latency-stage children can success-' 
fully interact in a group whose member®© ages differ by only 
two years o Slavsm (1862295) ^ however, goes on to add that 
a six-month age span should determine membership selection 
in a pre-school group o Bennett, closely in accord vjlth the 
previous authors, announceis^ that an age differential of one 









and one-half to two years should be satisfactory in a chlldme’s 
counseling assemblage^ Hcwsver, in opposition to the preced- 
ing guicle3.ineSi, Ginott would res:^rict the age irariabillty in 



children’s groups to but caie year*, 

Upon pursuance of the antecedent issue ^ the author found 
that Fouiltes (81) and Hedl {I 69 ) were inclined to concentrate 
their attentions on the developmental stage of grou^ memibers 
rather than their ag© as a criterion for group formulation o 
Redl succinctly articn:i3.atas his beliefs by pronowicing that 
all members of a counseling group should be experiencing the 
same maturatianaX sta^se. Dr, Redl believes mturational con- 
gruence to be a necessity if all members are to command simi- 
lar advantages in a prograwi concerned with theirs adult 
relationships 5 interests in sex; ability to verbalize; and 
their security needs C3~692246«>47) « ' Based u:pon this infor-* 



mation^ it would wise to gauge grovip membership -assign- 



ments on rnr^r© thao mere chronological similarities 



S. Sex 



Ion of the Gro' 







Should a membership be unisexual or bisexual 



in make-t:^? ThlB as have others 

group coB^»sitioB„^ is ccBtlage^nt xsi^on 



pertaining to 



the clients 



Ginott (92 2 33) and Ohls®n {150 believe that all group 
partieipants shoai.a Ua of the asm sex awring ^h« latency 
period, ChurchlX Cft8s582), to her experiments with dleg- 
nostlc er&ms, ftods that assemniagi's whose meateers are of 
the same sex tend to he more functional and productive. 



These writers, as well as other experts, es^hasise that 
during latency children strive to gain sextial identity and 
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mixed groups might retard rather than encourage this crucial 
process » Moreover^ It should be remembered that girls ^ on 
the average^ developmen tally surpass the boys and thi& could 
iBg^licltly introduce too wide a divergence in the topics 
discussed during the meetings o Consequent ly^, when dealing 
with prinmry school children ^ groups coaprlsed of either 
exclusively mie or female members would seem to pos^iess 
more dist:Dict advantage So 

Fo Length of Group Sess ions 

Another variable j which must b® considered when conduct<» 
ing gro^' cfMnseltIng sessicma<» concerns the duration of group 
meetings » Foulkas (8lsl93) (kTeneen (112 §288) agree that 
one hour should be allotted for each session » Other time 
segments recoMended for group sessions includes thirty 
minutes (2D3sl5)j thirty to forty minutes {81? 193) i thirty* 
five to forty «>five ijiinutcs (5^sl3> 1^9 s ^5) 5 ninety 
minutes (I 63 s 6 l 8 }« Apiicmgh the length of group meetings 
may modulat© be'cau^.e of influencea as group maturity 
It is ii!i§^©yati¥e th&t type of time limit be established 

for each groups Mbustakas (1^9s59) notes that ’’limits bind 
the relationship and tie it to reality <>’* Hence, the coun- 
selor imast ii!,itially coa«mlcate to the chlMren that their 
time with, him is defined by a closely maintained limit o It 
cauaaot be too forcefully sttt.ted that consisstency in cmipliance 



with this ©Icmsnt of reality is essential « 
Co IDuratlon of the Qronp bm a gr^t 



-.<‘>rtai«ssaKC3<5 c*i?aic»p:> 



Anot;her essential l:lmit which must be defined by the 



leader a chronological point of group termination. This 










feature will, of course, vary according to the goals and 
nature of each group j but once again such a limit is a 
necessity. It is i?isr®aXistic for any group meniber to cling 
to the belief that his groui;^, regardless of its cohesiveness, 
can exist intact forever. Hence, ’the groi^ leader must 
arbitrarily aisslgn a definite date of closure so that all 
msmbera will be free to adequately prepare for that even- 
tuality. This will provide members who are possibly threat- 
ened by the iiapending dissolution with time to verbalize 
their feai’s duixliig the f:lnal group* sessions . In addition, 
other members be forced to take cognizance of the fact 

that there is cnly a set amount of time for thesi to derive 



desirable benefits by interacting with their fellow parti* 



cipant3,,o 

The physical savli-oniaent of a gyot© counaeling session 
is a factor whose Mportaace waxes inversely with the age 



of the ccmia€^I:aes o Combs, et al. (5^? 13)9 remark that a 
counseling room ©hc^mld plainly decorated; small enough 

so that ii»divitel© camot cois^letely extricate themselves 
from the proceed-lagaii and commodious enough to permit suf- 
ficient freedoei of wwement on the part of the children. 

Th» question of whether activity materials should be provided 
for the chiMrea depend® wholly tr^on the age of the partici- 
pants s, the nature of the groi# ®nd the philosophy of the 
leader. Foulles €snd Mtliony (81:191) believe that play 
materials should be provided for kindergarten students, but 
go on to ^d«i that latency children should meet in a bare 
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room containing only a table and chairs (81:209) c Conversely, 

Dell Lebo (127:236), in concurrence with a host of experts, 
has determined the use of play to be beneficial for children 
between the ages foui and ten. Thus, counselors must actafiow- 
ledge the age of their counselees prior to deciding upon the 
room size and the materials to be used in group counseling. 

Q ualificat ions and Role of the Group Leader j 

The fiiAal group'-formation variables to be analyzed con- 
cerns the qualifications axid the role ^f the group leader. 

These issues have been discussed by maxiy scholars and the 
author will initially atteai^t to Biwamarlze some of the more 
notable counselor qualifications « Virginia E. Hewer (103:251) 
has written that 

little is Imovm abwit the selection of group 
counselors, but the choice of a sensitive 
person who is aware of the intei'personal 
relations existing in the group and personal 
problems of members appeared to be a minimum 
requlreanento 

From Hewer *s remarks it seems basic that a group leader be 
capable of both acc^sfteat and observant behavior within the 
groi®> situatioca (166:177).. ^lai^ elaborates on the former 
by relating that accepting, unde^rstandiag climate 

of a democratic leater provides an almost theoretically per- 
fect situation foi’ laaming (97s 122).” 

Cohn, et al. (52?337)* while recognizing the significance 
of counselor aeceptiuice, adds that a leader must also be a 
secure individual commands a th^?rough under a tending of 
himself. It has been found that a counselor who is self- 
assured and accepting is more capable of maintaining a con- 








alstent, raspectful (X49s2) attitude when dealing with children 
and thus^ ultlmatelir. Incx^'ease® the productivity of the group 
counseling atsoosphere . 

When evaluating counselor qualifications ^ it Is easy to 
iMpllcltSy depreciate the Inqportance of training and education 
hy stressing the proclivities Inherent In a successful leader. 
Nevertheless j such writers as Ooldxnen {S6x^22), Hohbs (106:171) a 
Jensen (112:290), end Bennett (22:220) clearly pronounce that 



counselors must have additional training to effectively work 
with groups of children. Konopka, in an article published 
near3.y twenty years ago, lists six essential skills that a 
therapist needs when working with groups » These abilities, 
which apply with equal facility to the counselor, are not 
likely to be coapetently refined without sufficient training 
end esqperlence. The skills mentioned are: 

lo OSiiderstandlng the tlynsaiics of individual 
behavior, botln normal and aicit; 

2o Uhderatending the dynamics of groi^ processes; 

3« Skill in relatlsig to Individuals in a face-to<*» 
face relsrtionshlp; 

4. Skill In relating to a group; 

5« Ability us® the Interview as a therapeutic 
tool; &Kid 

6. Ability to play materials end other activities 
as 'Wiera^jcutic tools (121:57“’5B)o 

'Open scrutinising the above quallflcatlcns. It Is easy 



to sea why aom of the most notable failtores in group counsels 
ing have occured in school situations (96:518). Expecting the 
average counselor to achieve success in counseling groups 
after having completed only one course In group guidance 
seems ludicrous, at besto 
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In di 3 cai«sing the leadership role during group couneel* 
ing sessions^ this amthor U ettsentially attempt^Jig to depict 
the laanner In which a counselor utilises his inlierent and 
acqul2*®d qualifications within the groi^ milieu. Although 
no two counselors adi?.ere to exactly the sai&e leadership role^ 
Bennett (22:Ji20) lists three ax^proach styles which she feels 
predoirdnate : a type of didactic or teacher-oriented approach; 

an a; 2 >proach where the counselor acts as a ” • o « catalyst in a- 
X^ermissive noB'^^directive setting; ” and csae which combines the 
first two approaches o Xn nearly all of the literature £uv— 
veyedj, the second abroach appeax^ed to he most preferred toy 
ccwinseXors and working with children » In subse® 

quent paragraphs ^ the author ahal3. atteis^t to more clearly 
delineate a Xoadership posture for counselors fijnctioning in 
a permissive..^ non-dlrectl¥@^ group comseXlng environment o 
The first of a counselor's role to toe examined 



daa.ls with the practice of lli'ait setting within the gro\^» 
nearly all of the writers sux'vayed ( 11 ^ 80 , 92^, 1 ^ 9 j> X 83 j> 

204, 207) €s:tolled Uie virtues of ©alloying some type of 
limits when counseXiag groups of chiMren. Th® recom«- 

mended wcss're realistic, and were usually initiated to 



iriisui-'® 



th«i h« 5 alth of tiw participsmts and th® physical intcg« 



rlty '©f th€ cou^el'i^g Another limit oft^n Included 

was a sts:‘ict rule forbidding a child to leave the counseling 



room mktll the ^essto was ended o When this tenant was 
vlola'ted, tho day«s counseling session was auttsmtically 
terminated for ‘the child involved « To assist the leader 
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in the tasliL of setting realistic group limitations , Glnott 

volxuiteers a conqplete and concise rational which Includes 

the following guidelines « 

lo Limits direct catharsis into symbolic channels 
such as paint jjig* modeling and discussion. 

2o Limits enable the therapist to maintain attitudes 
of acceptance, en^)athy, and regard for the child 
throughout therapy contacts. 

3. Limits assure the physical safety of the children 
and the therapist in the room. 

4, Limits strengthen ego controls by allowing the 
child to experience all of his feelings, but 
limiting some of the acting-out phases, 

5o Some limits are set for reasons of law, ethics 
and social acceptability, 

6, Some limits are set because of budgetary 
considerations (92 : 105-05) ^ 

Although this outline for limit setting was originally intended 
for use ixi play therapy, a co\mselor who is leading play groups 
within a school setting, might also fljid it useful as a ration- 
ale for establishing group limits. 

Another factor pertaining to the counselor's role, in^^ 
volves the depth of participation by the leader in the group 
process » Such scholars as Hobbs (lOSslT^), Young, et al, 
(217 s823)j Klnnick (11?:35)5 Feres (l64sX6o), Warters (207s 
222), and Baruch (20:272) forcefully assert that the counsel- 
or’s role imist include the task of helping to create a 
friendly group atmosphere conducive to the establishment of 
group cohesiveness, Yet, it is significant . to recall that 
when dealing with yoi.trger children who function moderately 
well in a patria.rchal- or iratrlarchal sovereign, « , 

(169s 86)” group resembling a family unit (131:718), the 
leader’s participation must be restricted to “facilitative” 
rather than "directive” actions (207:224), Moreover, it 
should also be remembered that a counselor’s influence is 













usually Intensified t\y the increased incidence of counter- 
transference responses in grotjip situations (81:190). Thus, 



it is of paramount Importance that a counselor remain cogni- 
zant of his own potential for group influence when working 
with young children <, 

It is generally recognized that if the leader elects to 
involve himself in group activities, he should do so. ^ a ^ 
generally passive manner (72:592, 8l:193> 111:5^) <» Clearly, 

j 

some structure (83:245, 113:32, 149:14) is desirable at times, j 

but the counselor must respect the participants (149:2), by 
supporting and encouraging their entry into the dialogue, \ 

instefird of retarding the therapeutic process (92:9^) 

i 

atteugpiting to dominate them (207:200) « Van Fleet believes j 

that the group leader should be firm and positive, yet 

permissive and friendly (204:80).” Also, the groiqp leader 
should neither sanction nor condemn axiti-social actions 
exercised in the group (92:85) <> Hopefully, by maintaining 
an atmosphere that is neutral, nonjudgemental, and free from 
physical attack (11:133), the group will provide members 
v/ith the secmdty needed to experiment with personality 
change (11:122) and the exploration of their own worlds (92:85) o 
The author has attenisted to eii^haslze that the counselor 



o 




does indeed have the potential to foster a productive group 
climate. He can direct the groupie output, either actively 
or passively, by: determining the materials to be used 



(183 §49) 3 selecting the group members; knowing the nuclear 
problem of each participant (183:93); articulating the pur- 
pose of the group at the initial session; participating either 
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passively or actively in the group processes j and being a 
sensitive and perceptive human being (72:592). Consequently, 
the groi)^ counselor is in possession of not only great power, 
but also profound responsibUitiee. Whatever happens to the 
group will depend largely on himj, for as Durkin (72.59^) has 
so concisely stated, "the problems', that come wp during the 
course of group therapy can, like most others, be traced 
down to the therapist himself s” 



VTT, Outcomes and Benefit s Attained _From Gr oup Counsel^ 




A. ^ goals Should Be Realistic 
The final aspect of group research to be discussed con- 
cerns positive outcomes and benefits attainable through small- 
groi?» counseling and therapy. Before any counselor atteirpts 
to pursue a program incorporating gro:^ counseling, it is 
vital that his aspirations regarding group success reside in 
a reasonably attainable range. Group counseling is certainly 
no panacea for educational deficits, but it has evidenced 
promise when conducted In a controlled and professional fashion, 
Perhaps the ensuing paragraphs will serve to assist those 
elementary counselors, who are struggling to Identify reach 
able goals, by enumerating realistic outcomes to be expected 

from successful small-group Interaction. 

Oordwi hllport ( 1 : 32 ) has written that acceptance by an 
"affectionsis environment" cam help an individual gain self- 
acceptance, "... to tolerate the ways of the world, and to 
hansia the conflicts of later life in a mature manner." 
Moreover, Allport's assertions seem to have been supported 
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by Dorothy Baruch's research in the area of group therapy » 
Baruch (20;S7 h) found that pursuant to gro»^ therapy exper- 
iences, the participants realised: an increased ability to 

confront problems; "a sense of increased ease and reduction 
m guilt, hostility and in feeling o;’ being different;" an 
increased capability for vaiderstandlng others; and an augmented 
"... emotional capacity and exp'resslvenesa . " 

Additional writers have also advanced views on antici- 
pated outcomes from counseling or therapy groups. Scheidlingsr 
(177s23»») reported that the overall groi®-therapy experience 
can result in the alteration of one's ego structure. Through 
interaction with peers and the groi«> leader, a child can 
negotiate a "... transition toward a more balanced and real- 
istic perception of adtats, the world and Its demands." 
Seheldlinger also noted that the presence of "social hunger" 
could ultimately persuade a participant to accept . . . tradi- 
tions and mores ««d adjust his behavior in accordance with 
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groiup values o " 

Bo Goals Acjileved. TliypuSlIliL 

From the literature, it is evident that the expectations 
of group thers^y and group couriseling are to be achieved thr ugh 
personal changes rather than solving definite problems (l64s 
172). ^ focusing on developing <a»e's frustratlffid wlerance 

1186:288) and the adoption of less defeating behavior \l66sl65), 
a group might conceivably prevent its meaibers from encounter- 
ing many future difficulties (22:171). The author has 
discovered that within each wisely regulated group counseling 
or group therapy milieu lie the ingredients necessary to 
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help an Individual achieve a more sensitive tolerant, and 
mature style of life*. Groi^ counseling thus provides the 
school counselor with a preventative guidance approach 
capable of supplying benefits to neai*ly every moiriber of the 
’’normal” population » 
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Villa A Proposed Program of Group Counseling in the Early 
Klmary G rade s 
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Ao Statement of the Problem 
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The final ob^^ective to be attempted in this paper will 
be to outline and propose a group counseling program for 
piirposes of improving humiui relations and social adjustments 
among students during the early primary grades. The author, 
after carefiilly surveying the literature, believes a project 
of this natuire to be a practical and efficient use of the 
elementary counselor's tlrnso Furthermore, when working in 
unison with elementary teachers, students displaying behav«» 
ioral and adjustment difficulties can be identified and 
assisted before the problems become unwieldy » Child develop- 
ment research f indij^s i^if orm us of the vital role that an 
individual's early years play in insuring healthy development 
Gro\;q^ counseling employed at the propei* time, has proven 
Its effectiveness In helping, among others^ students who 
have diff ic\ilty makJjrig friends; students who have difficulty 
asserting themselves in their schoolworki students who under- 
achieve ( 158 s 344) I students who are immature; and students 
with habit and conduct disorders ( 92 ? 
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^lijls procrflJBi is ci 68 i^n®d incl\id 6 fift» 66 n Uiiivciflitiy 
of Chicago laboratory School student* in three experimental 
groups o These first and second graders shall be assigned to 
one w>f three small counseling groups, each consisting of five 
menibers, where selected play materia3.s will be utilised o The 
groups will meet for fourteen weekly sessions of forty-five 
minutes duration, A control group of fifteen students will 
also be identified for con^arlson purposes, but wi.U receive 
no special treatment during the fourteen week study, 

Co groc i edure 

James R, Barclay has observed that a central problem of 
the elementary school counselor ” , , , is to determine who is 
In need of special help in the learning process (l8il067)«" 
Recognizing this problem, the author believes that one effect 
tive method of determining which students might benefit from 
additlcmal assistance in negotiating school and social adjust® 
ments is the sociogram. Through sociometric devices, a 
"measure of peer evaluation” is obtained for the entire class 
population (I8gl0?l), Commanding the results of such a measure, 
it would bo slJ^le for a counselor to perceive how each stud® 
ent ranked in the classroom social hierarchyo An assessment 
of this nature is of importance, because the more facilitating 
or threatening peer relations become, « o , the more probabil® 
Ity they have of affecting the pupil ^s adjustment to formalized 
learning and conduct commands of the school culture ( 178 * 166)0 
Barclay also notes that: 
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Children tend to develop a behavioral repertory 
related to aocial learning which remains rela- 
tively constant and iiapervious to change without 
some kind of behavioral intervention (18:1072) o 

In the proposed program^ the intervention would be through 

counseling groups formed after the process of identifying 

likely group candidates was completed « 

The sociometric instrument utilised in this program 



will be administered by the counseloi and is to consist of 
the following questions « 

lo When you have a lot of work to do during school^ which 
two children would you most like to sit nesct to and work 
with? 

2 c Of all the children in youir room;i» tell me which two 
you most like to play with during school? 

3o Which two children in your classroom would you most 
like to have on ytaur team during physical education? 



Which two children In tiriis classroom would you most 
like to invite to your home? 

5<> Of all the chil<3Uren in this room^ which two do you 
most like to be with during the day? 

So lJuring lunch^ which two students in your room would 
you most Ito to eat with? 



®ie preceding six questions were selected in order to obtain 
a general ij^ression of the existing aocial structure operat- 
ing daily within tlxe classroomio Each student will be questioned 
on a caio-to-one basis in order to mitigate the overt and covert 
social pressures which would be present in a group situation « 



The replies garnered from the quistiosi^ will be compiled sad 
diagramed in order to d(^lct the social positl<wa of each 
mesiber o£ the classroom . The result# will subsequently be 
used to aid the counselor in assigniJ^ig P^il® counseling 



gro^s^ 










Another research method to be used in the program will 
be teacher ratings of students© All first and second grade 
teachers who have students Involved ixi either the research 



or control groi^^s will be re< 3 .u 0 sted to complete six (questions 
pertaining to each participant in accordance with a seven 
point rating scale© The teachers will be asked to ascertain 
a student*© conduct in reference to a scale which ranks the 



child’s actions on a seven point scale ranging from behavior 
adjudged to be least like him to behavior deemed to be most 
like him (i^eo^ Xieast Like Him •l»2«3‘*^“5'=’^“7"Most Like Him) © 
Listed below are the s3jc questions to which the instructors 



will be expected to respond© 

lo This child seeks to gain attention from his peers through 
acting'»out behavior e 

2o This child tends to withdraw from social contacts with 
his classmates c 



3o This child seek® to gain the attention of his teacher in 
lieu of his peer'^s approval© 

4o This child 1® usually rejected by others in his rocmi in 
almost every situation© 

5o This child has difficulty concentrating on his own work 
and seems preoccupied with the actions of his peers© 

6© This child does not aeem to be working up to his academic 
potential© 

A student’s ratling position on each question will then 



be totaled after a3-l questi^s have been completed© The total 
ntnaiber will yield a student’s social adjustment score© Chll» 
dren with high scores will naaaifest adjustment difficulties© 
Those who gaxner low totals# according to teacher ratings# 
suffer from few social adjustment burdens© 
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Both the aoclogrem and the teacher rating scale are to 
be administered during the sixth week of school e At this 
point In the fall term, a teacher 3 ho^&ld be able to accurately 
rate the students, because the classroom social system should 
be fairly well establlshedc The experimental grorj^s will 
then be formed and will meet for their first of fourteen see* 
slonso Three weeks following the final group meeting, the 
eoclogrem and teachex* rating scale will be readmlnlstered 
for follow-up pui^'poaeso The author will then compare and 
contrast the differences in social standings and teacher 
ratings for both experimental and control groups between the 

: 

two dates of Instrument admlnlstratlono I J 

Each experimental group Involved in this program shall 
ccmalst of? one participant who is considered to be moderately 
aggressive; two members who are adjudged to be withdrawn and 
p^sive; and two members who are experiencing no acute adjust- 
rnenit dJUTf Iculties o The control groups will also ccxislst of 
a similar group pattern » From the Utera.ture, much evidence 
was found to support this type of heterogeneous groupings 
(158293 j> 72«596# 92?32^> 106tl7T“78)a The author Intends that 
the two pupils without .salient difficulties will serve as 
behavioral models for the others o Also, by limit li%g the 
number of actlng^oiit participants to one the group stands a 
better chance of realising success without falling prey to 

internal dissolution^ I 

There Is somis dispute over whether counseling groups 1 

should consist of members who are strangers or people who I 

often Interact with each other outlaid© of the group environ® | 
















mento Regardl«sa of one^s position on this question the 
counselor i«ill frequently have little choice In resolving 
this Issue o In most primary school situations a great 
number of the children have at least a nodding acquaintance- 
ship with every student in the school » However^ by employing 
a two year range In the ages of grou(p members ^ an Increased 
population of children will be available for group selection o 
This will tend to somewhat minimise the degree of social 
interaction outside of the group setting » 

The gro>Jsp environment for this program will consist of 
a counseling office containing the following play materials? 
modeling clay; toy soldiers; crayons and drawing paper; a 
chalk board; rubber balls; nursing bott3,es^ male and female 
dolls; a doll houise^^ including furniture and a doll family; 
toy cars^ alzplanes and boats; building: blocks; Tinker Toys; 
board games; imper f^r cutting; pipe cleaners; and a type- 
writer « The schmil is^ unfortunately^ not equipped with a 
play room^ but^ according to Axllne (11) » such a convenience 
is not a dire necessity^ 

During the Initial group meeting^ the participants will 
be infon&ed as to the purpose of the group and why they have 
been selected as At this time the following list of 

limitations will also be pronounced? the time limit; the 
rule that no mesiiber can leave the room end be readmitted 
during the same sesaloin; the rule prohibiting objects from 
being hurled at the windows; and the nmber of sessions the 
group will meet as m. organized entity « As other exigencies 
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arise addlt5.onal llwits will be disc\'i6Jed and put into 
effect o 

Finali;ir^ the author will verbally participate in the 
group situaticn in a quite coia^rehensive manner* However^ 
the leader will remain physically passive and will enter 
into group activities only upon requests The author desires 
to set a tone of freedom and acceptance in the group mlHeu 
which is conducive to experimentation and participation o 
Nevertheless, it is the ultimate goal of the writer to for- 
ever keep the relationship grounded in reality* It is 
extremely difficult for a child to make the radical transi- 
tion from an ambigiK^us and Intimate group setting to the 
clearly defined limits and expectations of an academic set- 
ting and vice versa o 
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